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The ire eviews. 





POLITICAL. 


COMMON SENSE APPLIED TO THE TARIFF 
QUESTION. 
EDWARD ATKINSON. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, August. 

IT was well said by President Cleveland in regard to the 
Tariff question: “It is a condition and not a theory which 
we are called upon to meet.” What isthat condition? There 
are two parties in Congress, each attempting to deal with the 
great problem, each claiming to be equally in earnest to pro- 
mote domestic industry, to develop the home market and to 
protect the workmen of this country. 

Between these two parties, if this is to be a party question, 
each one of us must make a choice when we vote or when we 
select a party with which we must act. Both these parties 
claim to protect domestic industry in the measures which they 
Propose ; but their proposed measures differ fundamentally. 

On the Republican side the policy is to tax every foreign 
product, crude, partly manufuctured or finished, of which a 
Similar product has been or can be established in this coun- 
try, without regard to the effect of sucha tax on other 
branches of industry. Their avowed object is to impose taxes 
“for protection with incidental revenue,” in order to render 
this country as they term it, “independent of all others.” It 





does not matter to them whether a branch of industry which 
might be set up exists at the present time or not. 

On the other side, the policy advocated by the Democratic 
party for protecting American industry is to exempt from 
taxation all articles of foreign origin, which, either in a crude 
or in a partly manufactured state, are necessary or useful 
in the processes of domestic industry. They hold that our 
capacity to produce food which the world must have or suffer 
from hunger—cotton, without which the commerce of nations 
would be crippled; oil. which we cannot burn ourselves; 
goods, wares, tools and implements of many varieties, the best 
of their kind; all our great crops made and all our goods being 
produced or manufactured at the highest rate of wages, and 
yet at the lowest cost as compared with any other country in 
the world—enables us to exchange these products for the crude 
or partly manufactured materials, the raw wool, the tin plates, 
and for whatever we need which foreign laborers or workmen 
desire to sell or exchange. They hold that the home market 
is most fully established when all possible obstructions to the 
mutual service of nations are removed and the utmost facility 
given to the people of every land to send to our home market 
what we need,and to buy in our home market what we do not 
want for our own use. That is free trade, qualified by the ne- 
cessity of obtaining a revenue from selected imports. When 
we shall have attained it we will wonder why any one ever 
dreaded it. 

Between these two lines of policy every voter will soon be 
compelled to choose. In order to choose rightly, it is expedi- 
ent that the method of tariff reform should be treated simply 
as a business question, and not as a party question. 

It is probable that any intelligent man who is conversant 
with affairs, and who has given any attention to the reform of 
the tariff, will agree wholly or very nearly with the following 
statement: 

1. The present tariff is confused and in-zonsistent with itself 
in many of its provisions. 

2. Some of its provisions which were especially intended to 
promote specific domestic manufactures have been either so 
erroneously framed or so construed in the Treasury Depart- 
ment as to discriminate against the very branches of industry 
which they were intended to promote. 

3. These badly framed or badly administered provisions of 
the tariff acts promote under-valuation, evasions of duty, and 
raud; but their worst effect is to discourage honest manu- 
facturers and merchants alike, by the uncertainty which they 
cause as to the future course of trade, as well as by the oppor- 
tunities which they give both to dishonest employers, import- 
ers, and unscrupulous manufacturers, to evade the laws. 

The necessity of making important changes in our tariff acts 
being imperative, itis probable that all intelligent manufact- 
urers and merchants, and all legislators, except those who are 
bound by mere party ties, in considering these changes, would 
agree upon the following propositions : 

I. In the preparation of measures for collecting duties upon 
imports, such discriminaticn ought to be used as will most 
fully promote domestic industry and protect American labor 
from injury. 

II. In framing such tariff measures discrimination ought to 
be used so as to develop the home market for domestic prod- 
ucts to the utmost, so far as this can be done by the exercise 
of judgment in framing tariff acts. 

III. Itis neither lawful nor expedient to impose duties upon 
imports without exercising such discrimination in the choice 
of subjects of taxation as will most fully promote the public 
interests, irrespective of private gain. 

IV. It is neither lawful nor expedient to frame measures for 
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the collection of revenue from duties on imports, for the pur- 
pose of raising or permanently maintaining the price of any 
given article above what it otherwise would be, except under 
the necessity of taxing such article for purposes of revenue 
only. 

V. It is neither lawful nor expedient to put either a duty or 
a tax upon any crude or partly manufactured article which is 
necessary in the process of domestic industry, by which large 
numbers of persons may be burdened, even if the interests of 
a lesser number might be for a time promoted. 

If such are the conditions which we are now called upon to 
meet, and if such are the lines on which we are to work, then 
manifestly the first consideration must be given to sorting and 
classifying articles which are or may be imported, with a view 
to their use rather than with a view to the question whether 
or not they may be produced in this country. 





A NEW RACE PROBLEM. 
JOHN H. KEATLEY. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, August. 


IN the negotiations which terminated in the purchase of 
Alaska in 1867, it was scarcely contemplated that in acquiring 
a quit claim from Russia for an outlying territory equal in area 
to five of the greater States of the Union, we were also assum- 
ing a new race problem of the most interesting character. 

The natives of Alaska are grouped into three great divis- 
ions. The Eskimo are the occupants of the northeastern 
shore of Bering Sea, and have their miserable villages in the 
valleys of the Yukon and the Kuskokwim. The Aleuts who 
seem to be ethnologically distinct from the Eskimo, and the 
people further down the coast below Mount St. Elias, inhabit 
the Aleutian Islands which separate Bering Sea from the 
North Pacific Ocean, and are the favored employées of the 
Alaska Commercial Company. 

Beginning in the vicinity of Mt. St. Elias, and extending 
down the coast to the British boundary and along the in- 
dented shores of the islands of the Alexandrian archipelago, 
and of the thirty-mile mountainous strip called Southeastern 
Alaska, an almost entirely different class of natives comes into 
view. These are of the great Thlinket family. 

No tribal relations have ever been known to exist among 
these people, as among the aborigines of the interior of the 
continent. The family was and still isthe unit. Whatever 
political combination there was in the savage state embraced 
no more than asingle village ; and while this is yet maintained 
to some extent, contact with the whites has so weakened the 
bond that it can scarcely be said to exist. The public author- 
ities deal with the people solely as individuals, and in that 
respect they are placed on the same footing as the whites. 
The courts utterly refuse to recognize the validity of Indian 
customs and law. Offending natives are tried according to 
the forms which apply in the case of a white man. Herein 
there is a marked difference between the rights accorded to 
an Alaskan Indian and those of a reservation Indian in the 
States and other Territories where Indian tribunals with In- 
dian usage and custom still prevail. 

The elective franchise has never been extended to Alaska. 
It is governed entirely by laws enacted by Congress and exe- 
cuted by officers appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The natives, who number about 
forty thousand, have all the civil rights accorded to any man 
in the United States, excepting in the matter of electoral 
disfranchisement, which they endure in common with the 
whites in the Territory. 

How, then, does the race problem, as applied to them, 
differ from that of the North American Indians? 

In the first place, if suffrage were granted without specially 
excepting the native races, the latter would be entitled to exer- 
cise it, and would only become the tools of designing adven- 





turers. They are a self-supporting and industrious people. 
The government has never spent anything for their support, 
and need never do so, if proper and intelligent interest be 
taken in educating them with reference to their natural envi- 
ronment and the only industries that are capable of develop- 
ment in Alaska. The topography of the country makes it 
improbable that Alaska’s resources can be developed in any 
other way than by the massing of great capital through the 
agency of corporations. There will be few opportunities for 
the exercise of the ordinary mechanical trades. The labor, 
therefore, of the great mass of the natives will come under the 
control of these corporate enterprises; and if the Territory be 
accorded self-government, the natives, greatly outnumbering 
the whites, will become a perplexing element in every political 
contingency. 





POLITICAL PROGRESS AND POLITICAL DANGERS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


RAYMOND L. BRIDGMAN. 
New England Magazine, Boston, August. 


HE who observes the progress of Massachusetts in late 
years will find a proud record, in spite of the sad mistakes 
which have been made. Plenty of laws have been enacted 
for the preservation of the physical health of the people, and 
for the promotion of their moral vigor. Special favors have 
been shown to the poor and unfortunate in the way of saving 
them from becoming the prey of the careless and heartless, 
as many illustrations will prove. On the whole, as the record 
shows, Massachusetts embodies in her laws mercy and 
justice, and has both these virtues in constant exercise. She is 
strict upon matters of morals. Public spirit in Massachu- 
setts is active for purity in politics. Popular faith is grow- 
ing there in the efficiency of the public schools, and the 
advantages of a public school education are given by State 
benefactions to the towns which are too feeble to maintain 
unaided a suitable system. 

Glancing thus at the recent political growth of Massachu- 
setts, and judging the State by the wisdom and conscience 
embodied in the laws, it is found to be worthy of high honor. 
It commands admiration. It compels confidence in the 
future. 

But there is another side to the story of the present, and to 
the forecast of the future. The prospect is that the State will 
endure loss and suffering which might easily be avoided. 
The people, however, do not promise to avoid them. 

The State is yielding to-day to the ambition of men whose 
“barrel” is their claim and their agent for securing public 
office, or whose commendation is their activity on their own 
behalf. The danger is that only those will seek public position 
who have the time and money todoso. Thereally competent 
and honorable man, whose time is demanded by his vocation, 
is debarred from consideration by such a state of affairs. The 
low political tone in this respect has forced into this kind 
of competition men whose principles have been against it, 
who have been ashamed to yield to the demoralizing influence, 
but who have seen that by that door only, promotion to office 
is possible 

Another evil threatens the Commonwealth. Massachusetts 
does not have the benefit of the best legislative capacity of 
her people. Men go through a legislative course and gradu- 
ate. They acquire valuable legislative experience at the ex- 
pense of the State, and never use it for the benefit of the 
State. When a man has gone to the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of Massachusetts, he struggles for the 
Council, the Governorship, for Congress, forthe United States 
Senatorship, but never thinks of going back to the State 
House or Senate. Heactsas if he owed no duties to the 
State. This is pure selfishness on his part. 

Not only do men of legislative experience cease to be of ser- 
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vice when they begin to be valuable, but there seems to be a 
deterioration in late years in the quality of the legislators as 
awhole. The tendency is more and more to fill up the seats 
with men of only local reputation. The representatives from 
one county are unknown to the people of another, as a gener- 
al rule. Local ambitions and the foolish practice of rotation 
in office increase the evil, but a great evil it is. 

Again, since the Legislature is the court of last resort for 
the people, a constant popular watchfulness and jealousy are 
needed in order that popular rights may not be sacrificed. 
Keen business men see the prodigious wealth which is possible 
when the power of all the people is usurped and turned to 
private account. Hence the schemes for the consolidation of 
gas and electric light companies which brought the Legisla- 
ture under their control, would have been made law but for the 
manly and convincing veto of the Governor. The State Sen- 
ate is the weak point in the legislative system, and the cor- 
ruptionist and the reckless corporation fly at it instinctively 
as the vital point, just as the hound flies at the throat of the 
deer. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FOILED. 
Edinburgh Review, July. 





| tion of the House of Commons. 


THE session which is now drawing to a close, though the | 


least successful, has been in some respects the most impor- 
tant, of the present Parliament. 


It will, ’tis true, leave little | 


mark upon the statute book, yet it can hardly be doubted that | 


itscareer has deeply affected the political prospects of the 
future. 

The Government have failed to pass the measures they 
recommended to Parliament in the Queen’s Speech. The Min- 
istry has had the support of a large majority of the Commons. 
Yet it fails to carry its measures. If the majority is not to 
govern, what is to take its place? 


The present condition of | 


public business in Parliament, and the state of impotence to | 


which the House of Commons has been reduced, are matters 
of far more than mere party or passing interest. The nationat 
large is beginning to ask how long a state of affairs 1s to be 
allowed to continue, which threatens to destroy altogether 
the efficiency of our main instrument of government. 

In the present day the power of Parliament is, of course, 
almost, centred in the House of Commons. If then the House 
of Commons, if Parliament, is to fail the nation, in what direc- 
tioncanweturn? The growing powerlessness during the last 
ten years of the House of Commons to govern itself, and to 
do its proper business, has been a public scandal. It is now 
a national danger. It is only lately that it has begun to dawn 
upon Englishmen that it is in the want of power—power to 
do the very work which Parliament exists to do—that lies the 
danger to parliamentary institutions, the hindrance to the 
carrying into effect of the will of the people. 

The fundamental principle upon which parliamentary gov- 


ernment rests is that the majority must rule. If this principle 


be seriously and permanently impaired, the very perdition of | 


parliamentary government is in view. Unfortunately, during 
the present session, the majority has not ruled. The Oppo- 
sition has never been able, with reference to the great measures 
or the main policy of the Government, to rally round them 
anything approaching to half the House of Commons. The 
Opposition has always been outvoted, and outvoted by over- 
whelming majorities, except on a single subject and ona 
Special occasion, by a snap division resulting from a rather 
shabby trick. It is not by means of outvoting the Ministry, 
it is not by superiority in debate and in argument, that the 
present Opposition sets itself to defeat the measures submit- 
ted to the House of Commons by the Cabinet of its choice. 
Delay is the great weapon. It is the one that can be wielded 
by men possessing no great parliamentary gifts. Eloquence 
is not required; knowledge is unnecessary. The qualities 
needed are persistence, disregard of the general public opin- 








| 


ion of the House, an exaggerated sense of self-importance, 
and an absence of all respect for the dignities of debate. 

To oppose a particular measure out of genuine dislike to its 
provisions, vigorously, persistently, even at every stage, is one 
thing. To oppose almost every Government measure, to dis- 
cuss at interminable length almost any motion put from the 
Chair, to argue hour after hour over almost ever vote on 
supply, to move over and over again adjournments of the 
House, to insist on meaningless divisions, to fill the notice 
paper with questions, to make arrangements by which mem- 
ber after member rises to repeat precisely the same arguments 
to the House of Commons which is far too wise to listen to 
them; and all this with the object of discrediting Govern- 
ment by proving it to be incapable of doing the work of the 
country, is a very different thing. That is obstruction. It 
consists in the endeavor by the party out of power to para- 
lyze the House of Commons for effective business. It is an 
injury not merely to the party which supports the Govern- 
ment of the day, but to the House of Commons itself; and, 
as such, the friends of parliamentary government must 
suppress it with a strong hand. 

There are many who almost despair at the present condi- 
But there is no need of 
despair. As the House of Commons is our only possible 
King, we must make the best of him. The present arrange- 
ments of the House of Commons positively lend themselves 
to the arts of obstruction. Various reforms in the procedure 
can be made. One of these is allowing the House itself to 
exercise the power of closure, without its being necessary to 
invoke the permission of the Chair. In various ways very 
much might be done to render more business-like the every- 
day conduct of House of Commons business. One important 
point is to give more power to the Chair. In the future, it is 
probable that opinion inside and outside the House, as well 
as new rules of procedure, will demand much more frequent 
intervention, especially in committee, on the part of the 
Chair. Members must be kept to the point; and the power 
of taking repeated and useless divisions must be withdrawn. 
General authority must be given to the Chair in the interest 
of the House of Commons itself, to prevent its capacity for 
business being sacrificed to the so-called privileges of individ- 
ual members. 





THE SITUATION IN SPAIN. 
ALFRED BERL. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, J:ly 26. 

SPAIN is still the classic land of conspiracy. When no 
political party there is struggling for power and no general 
declares himself an enemy of the Crown, it is the Crown that 
conspires against the Ministry. 

For five years the Sagasta Ministry presented to their coun- 
try the semblance of a stable and regular government. The 
Spanish Freycinet ruled in the name of the Liberal Party 
with indisputable success and undisputed skill. He shunned 
difficult problems, avoided political dangers, and half solved 
some important questions; and having a considerable majority 
in Parliament, he was credited with enjoying the confidence 
of the Queen Regent; but suddenly, without any sign which 
could be interpreted as a presage of approaching retirement, 
he proudly tendered his resignation, because it was rumored 
that an intrigue against him had been formed by Marshal 
Martinez Campos and the Duke of Sexto. The resignation 
was, to M. Sagasta’s surprise, accepted by the Queen Regent 
without delay; and his Ministry was succeeded by a ready- 
made Canovas-Silvela cabinet, which was waiting behind the 
scenes. 

The fall of the Sagasta Ministry is strange; but the follow- 
ing explanation of it which is given by Royalist and Conser- 
vative journals is stranger still: ‘‘ The Liberal Party was in 
power five years. To keep it in power any longer would be to 
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destroy the equality between the two dynastic parties. Ac- 
cording to sound rules of parliamentary government a Minis- 
try cannot become immortal at the expense of its rivals. The 
Liberals have had their time; the turn of the Conservatives 
has come by rotation.” 

What is most extraordinary of all is, that neither the Liberal 
newspapers nor M. Sagasta appears to be much scandalized 
by this novel theory of constitutional equilibrium. Those 
Democrats and Republicans, however, who believe, like 
M. Emilio Castelar, in the compatibility of liberty with mon- 
archy, and of the rights of the people with royal power, are 
profoundly chagrined, and their protestations are energetic. 
They characterize the change of Ministry as tantamount to a 
negation of the doctrine of national sovereignty. The 
Queen is accused of yielding to foreign pressure,and the new 
Ministry, despite its repeated promises and protestations, is 
regarded with distrust. 

Under these circumstances the result of the elections in 
February cannot be predicted with exactness. The provisions 
of the law have been skilfully combined, so that under an ap- 
pearance of liberal guarantees, they give advantages to the 
provinces, where the majority is Royalist, over the towns which 
are almost wholly Republican; but if, notwithstanding this 
administrative pressure, the Republicans form a coalition 
among themselves, the country will send to the Cortes an im- 
posing Republican minority. A coalition, on the contrary, 
between Republicans and Dynastic Liberals would be most 
advantageous to the latter. The policy of compromise with the 
Dynastic Liberals is favored by M. Castelar and opposed by 
M. Ruis Zorilla. Thus these two men find themselves at two 
opposite political poles. The cause of the separation between 
them is that they differ in temperament. They are united 
however, by patriotism, by identity of aims, by devotion to 
Republican principles, and by belief in even the same form of 
Republican government. A coalition between them would be 
a pledge of victory to the Republican Party. The question 
is—W ill that coalition ever take place? 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
WALTER THOMAS MILLS, A. M. 
The Statesman, Chicago, Fuly. 

MAN is born in the midst of multitudinous and interdepen- 
dent relations with his fellows, and out of these natural rela- 
tionships arise his claims on others, constituting his rights, 
and the claims of others on himself, constituting his duties. 
It is impossible to consider his rights apart from the relations 
out of which they arise, or apart from his duties arising with 
his rights and from the same relations. As somebody’s child 
there arise rights and duties regarding his parent and the na- 
tural interdependent relations between them—the rights of 
one always involving the duties of the other. As somebody’s 
neighbor he is a co-worker in compelling the forces and re- 
sources of nature to minister to their common wants. He is 
born into seme sort of society, and of necessity under some 
form of government, by which is meant the authoritative ex- 
pression of common interests. Child, parent, neighbor, co- 
worker, and fellow-citizen, are concrete expressions of ideas 
inseparable from the natural and necessary life of man. From 
such natural relations his rights and duties are alike derived, 
and the bigher the form of society, the more perfectly are his 
rights unhindered and the more fully are his duties enjoined, 

The government may not under any pretence whatever re- 
quire the surrender of any natural right from any worthy per- 
son. It may enforce natural duties; it should protect natural 
rights. But it is impossible to protect the right of one with- 
out enforcing the duty of some other. Whoever refuses the 





performance of any duty is robbing somebody of his rights, 
and government may to any necessary extent restrain the rob- 
ber. Whoever refuses the performance of his own duties 
thereby forfeits his own rights. 

In a general way it may be said that one may do as he 
chooses in all those things which concern himself only, but 
when the interests of others are involved it becomes a matter 
of public concern and public responsibility. But that which 
is personal is so involved in the whole field of human activity 
with that which is common, that the application of this prin- 
ciple of personal and public rights is found to be most diffi- 
cult. Such wrongs against one’s self as the destruction of his 
property or the mutilation of his person the government for- 
bids ; while serious offences against society, such as excesses 
which exhaust the source of life and weaken and degenerate 
the race, on account of inherent difficulty of detection and 
punishment, are untouched by statute law. The practical 
question is rarely one involving only personal or only public 
rights. The problem of government is to establish such de- 
vices and authorities as shall discover and enforce the obliga- 
tions inherent in the nature of things. 

What the law has not forbidden it cannot punish, and there- 
fore under the law as it stands there exists the legal right to 
do the unforbidden thing, But what is natural right is not 
determined by what is on the statutes ; what is on the statutes 
should be determined by what is natural right. The latter is 
as unchangeable as the Author of our nature. The better ap- 
prehension of the natural right calls for the correction of the 
statute accordingly. Shall the unforbidden wrongs of yester- 
day plead natural rights? To forbid by law what is seen to be 
wrong to-day, but which through a misapprehension of its 
real character was permitted yesterday, is not asking for the 
surrender of any right; it is forbidding the continuance of a 
wrong. Wrongs have no rights. 

The doctrine of personal liberty in general allows a person 
to do to himself as he chooses; but what he does for another 
or in a way to affect the public must be beneficent, not harm- 
ful, in its public effects, and the public must be the judge of its 
beneficence. What the public does for the individual must 
be either in the way of administration of common interests, 
or of protecting the rights of one by enforcing the obligations 
of another. 

Inasmuch as a man does not sell drink to himself, the 
drink traffic only, and not the drink habit, is here under con- 
sideration. The saloon is a place in the public market given 
up to continuous and easily defined business activities. The 
absolute right to sell an injurious article is seldom affirmed. 
The affirmation is that one has the right to drink, and if to 
drink to buy, while the right to buy implies the right of an- 
other to sell. But if aman can do what he chooses to him- 
self only by maintaining a public resort which of necessity 
becomes a public nuisance, then there can be no public obli- 
gation for the sakeof a private convenience to permit the 
public wrong. 

There is not, nor can there be, any natural right by which 
aman may stand in the midst of the natural and necessary 
interchange of commodities among men, the public market, 
and pour poison into the heart of society, and contempt upon 
the authorities set for its defence. That the business has 
been permitted to exist so long and to spread the ruin insep- 
erable from its existence, is, and has been, a violation of the 
most sacred rights of wife and child, of honest toil, of the 
peaceful and justice-loving of all classes and conditions of 
men. The rights of the offended involve the duties of the 
offenders. The personal liberty of the peaceful forces of 
society can only be protected by enforcing the public duties 
of this liquor business. The duty to affect the public only in 
a beneficent and not harmful way this traffic can never per- 
torm. Therefore, the natural personal liberty of the other 





members of society can be protected from this traffic only by 
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its destruction. And in its destruction no natural rights are 


invaded, no just rights surrendered; because in the nature 


of things no man can have a private right to doa public 
wrong. 


NATIONALISM AND INDIVIDUALITY. 
THE Rev. J. S. Davin. 
The Dawn, Boston, Fuly-August. 


THE most common objection made to Nationalism is that 
it would suppress individuality. People tell us that we need 
hardships and struggles to develop character; that if we 
lifted the burdens from the shoulders of men, and gave them 
an easy life, they would rapidly degenerate into intellectual 
nonentities; that variety and individuality of character would 
be lost. 

We think it can be shown, not only that the objection is 
utterly invalid, but that the result of a broad codperation in 
society would be the exact opposite of this. 

Hardship and struggle have a tendency to harden character 
and feeling, but they hinder the free play of the human facul- 
ties. Whatever does that, checks individuality, and certainly, 
industrial slavery, hard and monotonous drudgery, a pinched 
and cramped existence, prevent the free play of the faculties 
more than anything else. 

Emancipation was the gate to individuality with the South- 
ern slaves. [t gave them a feeling that they were men, hon- 
orable members of the community and not mere property. 

If hardships develop individuality, why seek to protect our 
own children from them? Why not give them a chance to 
struggle ? 

What of those who do business for themselves? Each has 
a host of competitors, and every one struggles to outdo all 
others in the race, and crush them out of existence if possi- 
ble. This, it is claimed. develops individuality. But of what 
sort? The same as is developed in the gambling dens. The 
gambler, in his strenuous efforts to get ahead of his rival, 
acquires sharpness, cunning, dishonesty and unscrupulous- 
ness. The same qualities are developed in nearly the same 
way by our competitive system. , 

In advertising, for example, every merchant proclaims his 
goods the very best. How much would you give at the bar 
of judgment for the individuality which that produces? The 
alarming adulteration of goods, another offspring of compe- 
tition, exhibits the same kind of so-called individuality. Com- 
petition develops our animal nature—the enshrouding or 
shell of our real being ; strengthens and hardens the shell and 
keeps it closed. Codéperation bursts the shell, lets the life 
shoot upward. This is individuality. Competition educates 


selfishness. Altruism expands the soul, and cooperation is its 
law. 

Individuality is developed manhood. It implies the power 
to see. 


He who cannot see beyond the limits of his own per- 
sonal interests is undeveloped. It implies the power to hear 
—to enjoy the harmonies of the social universe. It implies 
the power to feel—to enter into sympathy with the sorrows 
and joys of the human family. The broader and more sym- 
pathetic the character, the more perfect is the individual. 

The most essential element of individuality is unselfishness. 
Therefore a selfish person is not truly individual. 
lake which has neither inlet nor outlet. 
come stagnant and corrupt. 

Individuality is developed by association—the association of 
interests as well as of minds. Nationalism is a plan of asso- 
ciated interests. It bids one feel that he is not living for him- 


self merely—that his interests are interlaced with those of the 
entire nation. k 


He is like a 


Another class of men bred by our competitive system are 
the rich idlers. Their fathers were rich and left them fort- 
unes, or they piled up money by some “lucky speculation,” or 
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Its waters soon be- 


they are supported by the hard labor and poverty of other 
men, in whose productions they revel at ease. What stimulus 
have they for the development of individuality ? 

Another class are the idlers in poverty. They are degraded 
by the vain struggle to maintain their place in the social 
scale—their hopes, their aspirations, their sense of manhood, 
their faith in humanity, all crushed out. What opportunities 
can such a condition afford for the development of individu- 
ality ? 

It has been objected that nationalism would give us a nation 
of slaves—that every one would come and go at the bidding 
of government. The postal service is a nationalized industry. 
Does it thence follow that. Wanamaker and all others em- 
ployed therein are slaves, and likely to lose their individual- 
ity? If the coal industry were nationalized, can we conceive 
of the miners being subjected to greater slavery than they are 
at present? Under nationalism men will enjoy a freedom 
unknown to our present social condition; and what strength 
there will be in the feeling, “I am a part of the great com- 
monwealth, moving in harmony with all her industries, my 
interests interlaced with those of all others, and others with 


ad 


mine! 





THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND THE SABBATH. 
E. C. Gorpon, D.D. 
Presbyterian Quarterly, Chester, S. C., Fuly. 

Wuar is the legitimate province of the civil government in 
reference to the Sabbath? To what extent may the civil 
government enforce a Sabbath law ? 

In regard to the first question a careful study of the Bible, 
of some important judicial decisions and of other authorities 
will, in my opinion, show that it is within the legitimate au- 
thority of the civil government and is its duty to enforce the 
Sabbath law, because— 

1. The observance of that law is a moral duty obligatory on 
all men. 

2. The observance of that law is necessary to the public 
welfare. 

3. The rest from the toil which that law enjoins is one of 
the inalienable rights of man. 

4. The observance of such a law is regarded by many asa 
religious duty, in the performance of which they should be 
protected by government. 

It remains to indicate the limits within which civil govern- 
ment may attempt to enforce a Sunday law. 

I. The first limitation has regard to the Federal govern- 
ment. It is not within the province of that government to 
enforce a Sunday law, except as to the District of Columbia, the 
Federal officials, including the army and navy, and the mai] 
service. Sunday laws, whether regarded as moral or econom- 
ical, lie in that department of legislation known as the 
“police powers.” These are concerned about measures de- 
signed to protect the public morals, the public health and 
internal public safety. These “police powers” have been 
allotted to the State governments. Such is the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

This, then, is the first limitation of the authority of civil 
government in our own country to enact and enforce a Sun- 
day law. This authority belongs to the State and not to the 
Federal government, except as to those subjects and objects 
which are immediately within the control of the Federal gov- 
ernment, viz., its own officials and the District of Columbia. 
In regard to these, the authority of the Federal government 
will be limited in the same manner and degree asthe authority 
of the State governments is limited within their jurisdiction. 

II. In regard to those general limitations, which define the 
power of the civil government in all its departments, it may 
be remarked, that it is not within the province of civilgovern- 


| ment to enforce the religious observance of Sunday in any 
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Manner or to any extent. This may be conceded even by 
those who maintain that a Sunday observance of some sort is 
a religious duty, and that the State ought to enforce it on 
this ground. It is one thing to base a Sunday observance on 
moral and religious grounds. It is quitea different thing to 
prescribe any particular mode of Sunday observance. It is 
enough for the government to require, on what is deemed 
sufficient grounds, a cessation from labor. Such cessation is 
enough to mark the day as a special day, as a day separated 
from other days and devoted to God. To go further than 
this, and to prescribe acts of worship by which the day is to 
be observed, would be repugnant to that religious liberty 
which is guaranteed to every citizen. Nointelligent Christian 
now believes that it is possible to make men religious by acts 
of the legislature or by decisions of courts of justice. All 
attempts of this sort would be as utterly futile in the future as 
they have been in the past. 

A more serious difficulty regards the extent to which gov- 
ernment may go in prohibiting work or play on Sunday. 
What work is to be regarded as necessary; what plays or 
amusements are to be allowed, and what are to be forbidden ? 
It is agreed on all sides that ‘“ works of necessity and mercy” 
are to be excepted from the general operation of the law. But 
the question is what are works of necessity and mercy? It 
may be admitted at once, that it is wholly impossible to define 
by statute every sort of necessary and charitable work. It 
may also be admitted that it is not within the legitimate 
authority of the State to invade the privacy of the home, in 
order to dictate what domestic work may or may not be done 
therein, or what amusements may or may not be indulged in. 
The civil government must be content to prohibit, (1) all labor 
other than that which is strictly domestic, or otherwise neces- 
sary and charitable; (2) all labor on the part of its own 
Officials, except in times of great public emergency ; (3) all 
public games and sports; (4) all public assemblies, except 
those which are religious or funereal, or for moral instruction ; 
(5) to require railroad and other companies, whose business 
makes any work necessary on Sundays, to employ a sufficient 
number of persons to allow each one day’s rest in seven; (6) 
to leave it to the courts to determine in every instance pre- 
sented whether any alleged violation of the law is within or 
‘without the exceptions. 





OUR FOREIGN IMMIGRATION—ITS SOCIAL ASPECTS. 
PERI ANDER. 


The Arena, Boston, August. 


THE common weal, which is after all but another name for 
Commonwealth, does not depend so much on material re- 
sources as On moral character, and the moral character of a 
nation is very largely determined by its success in solving 
what are called national problems; the most important ques- 
tion, therefore, with regard to immigration is, How does it 
affect the solution of our national problems? 

One national problem in America is that of Mormonism. 
This “twin relic of barbarism” might long ago have yielded 
to the force of public opinion in this country, if the popula- 
tion of the country was composed entirely of natives, for 
amongst native Americans, education and intelligence are 
common, and the methods and motives of Mormons are well 
known; but the Mormon ranks are constan'ly strengthened 
by foreigners who are either proselytized soon after they land 
in this country or are inveigled to it by Mormon agents in 
the various quarters of Europe. Thus Mormonism is helped 
by immigration to baffle the repressive efforts of the Ameri- 
can Government and people. 

Another national problem is the condition of the working 
classes. These classes are so numerous that a large propor- 
tion of them are condemned to enforced idleness and conse- 





quent starvation. Immigration steadily adds to their number 
and thus makes their condition more hopeless. 

Another problem is that of good government. I[mmigra- 
tion increases the difficulty of this problem by adding to the 
number of paupers and criminals in the country and thus 
providing the enterprising anarchist or communist with a 
larger quantity of inflammable material to work upon. 

Another problem is the evangelization of the masses. Im- 
migrants, generally speaking, are for various reasons inac- 
cessible to the influences of Christian preachers and philan- 
thropists. Immigration, therefore, increases the already too 
large proportion of persons in the country who besides being 
non-Christian are below the general level of American civili- 
zation. Thus immigration discourages the evangelist and 
consequently impedes evangelization. 

Under such circumstances the instinct of self-protection 
suggests that if we cannot filter the tide of immigration 
which is pouring in upon us from every quarter of the globe 
we should try to close the doors against it entirely—at least 
for a time. 





EXILE OR IMPRISONMENT? 
Nabliudatel, St. Petersburg, July. 


THE Siberian papers write strong articles against the system 
of exile, advocating the confinement of criminals in prison. 
The matter, it is true, touches the population of Siberia di- 
rectly,and its newspapers are to be excused for advocating 
the abolition of the system of exile, an abolition which, they 
believe, would benefit their country. But for the very reason 
that they are directly concerned in the question, their views 
on the subject must be regarded as biased and one-sided. 
They magnify the evils of exile and leave out of view the still 
greater evils of imprisonment. According to their argument, 
“ it is wrong to increase the percentage of thieves and crim- 
inals in a population of industrious and peaceful citizens, and 
thus hamper the development, the moraland material progress 
ofa whole country. Marauding and thieving bands fill the 
waterways and forests of Siberia, so that there is no safety for 
commerce and industry. Our very cities must be ruined by 
taxation to keep police forces strong enough to protect the 
life and property of our citizens against the exiled criminals, 
who cannot find any useful employment here, and must of 
necessity become thieves and murderers.” 

This is painting the devil blacker than he is. Eastern and 
Western Siberia together cover an area of nearly 11,000,000 
square versts (7 versts equal 5 miles),and have a population of 
4,504,105. Thither, in the years 1870-1877, were exiled 114,37 
criminals. Among the latter were 62,442 political malefactors, 
who cannot by any means be regarded as thieves and mur- 
derers, and whose social morality and education surely do not 
hinder the progress and development of the natives. Thus, 
in six years 40,928 true criminals only were sent to a population 
of 4,504,105 “industrious and peaceful” citizens, and dis- 
tributed over an area of nearly 11,000,000 square versts. If 
these prove so dangerous and detrimental to progress, neither 
the morality of the natives nor the resources of their vast 
regions can be so very great. We think better of our Siberian 
fellow-citizens and of the resources of their land than to take 
their cries of alarm seriously. And we believe in human 
nature too implicitly not to think, that many of the exiled 
thieves have found opportunities to become honest and useful 
laborers in the vast fields of industry which Siberia offers. 

As to preferring the seclusion of criminals of a minor degree 
to exiling them, that is out of the question. The confinement 
of healthy and active men within prison walls, added to the dis- 
comforts of prison life and to the enforced idleness, is more apt 
to demoralize them in the worst degree. Cases are on record 


in which thieves confined in prison have committed atrocious 
crimes for no other purpose than to be put at hard labor, 
which was to them preferable to mere dul] confinement. We 
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remember one such case, in which a man guilty of larceny 
and confined in prison for five years, killed his guard because 
he wished to be put at hard labor rather than waste his life 
in idleness. 








EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND 
ART. 


THE SAGAS OF ICELAND. 
Miss OSWALD. 
The Monthly Packet, london, Fuly. 


WHILE heroic and historical poetry, legend and chronicle 
are common to all literatures, the Sagas are peculiar to that 
of Iceland alone; that is, the story of the Saga ages, as dis- 
tinguished from what are sometimes called Sagas, such as 
historical chronicles, spurious Sagas and later prose versions 
of ancient poems. What the Icelanders call the Saga age— 
when the events told in these Sagas happened—is, roughly 
speaking, f-om A.D. 870 to A.D. 1o50. From that date to A.D. 
1250 many were written down by unknown authors. Many, 
we know, are lost. We have some, evidently written as they 
were said, in a brief, archaic form. Four or five of the longest 
Sagas have gone through a process of editing, and appear to 
be collections of smaller Sagas welded together into a devel- 
oped and dramatic whole. Such are Njala, Egel Skallagrim- 
son, Laxdala, etc. We have every reason to believe that the 
events recorded really happened; but the various details of 
dress and manners are often of the period of the writer inthe 
thirteenth century rather than of the heroes of the tenth cen- 
tury. 

When we open the Saga book it is like drawing back a cur- 
tain, and looking out of an old Gothic window on the very 
life of the early middle ages moving and acting before us. 
There is much idiomatic and pointed dialect, sarcastic and 
humorous, interspersed with bits of old-world wisdom; and 
abundant evidence in the style, that the stories were originally 
told, not written. The Norseman loved renown, but also 
truth, and one feels the essential*trustworthiness of the his- 
toric Sagas. It was not until the race had declined from its 
original strength that spurious Sagas, and the poetic but im- 
possible romances of Southern Europe became popular, that 
Tristram, Launcelot, and Cyrus replaced as heroes the histori- 
cal champions of the North. 

The great defect of the Sagas is the extraordinary careless- 
ness of human life which underlies their morals; their heroes 
were often as destructive as nature herself. The other 
national fault of drinking comes out, too, in the Sagas; but 
then, as now, in the North, it was rather wild carousals at 
high festivals, and marriage, funeral and heirship gatherings, 
than the ruinous modern British habit of daily drinking, that 
is there described. The ale was brewed before the feast, 
drunk very new, and probably finished ere the guests departed, 
and, as still in Norway, a week of revelry was followed by 
months of abstinence. 

There is much to admire in the men and women of the 
Sagas. If they were fierce foes, they were firm friends, true 
to their loves, their lords and their comrades. They stand 
out in strong contrast to the very emotional people of other 
early tales and histories. It would take a great deal to draw 
a tear or other sign of soft sentiment from a man or woman 
in a Saga, but the rare pathos is intense from its restraint. 
The talk in the Sagas is often full of dry, sly humor, but there 
is no laughter till “‘ the ale begins to speak.” The fascination 
of the Sagas, which is to many beyond that of fiction or of 


political history, is their honest, simple portrayal of real | 


people, making them studies of human nature for all time; 
for, though 
‘* Changed are customs, arts and words, 
Yet our hearts remain the same.”’ 





Asatype of these old Norse stories it must suffice to de- 
scribe one only here, by way of illustration. 

The Hardar Saga or “ [sland Defence” tells of the valor and 
ill luck of two brave chiefs, Hord and Geir, who were driven 
to be outlaws, and with their wives and families and a band of 
followers held this island for many years against all comers, 
The outlaws, who have all our sympathies, were slain at last, 
and the chieftain’s brave wife, the Earl’s fair daughter, only 
escaped by swimming ashore after dark, carrying her youngest 
son, while the other, eight years old, swam after, though his 
mother had to go half way back to fetch him. 

She then walked many miles to the house of a female 
relation, who heard the sad story, and offered her and her 
children an asylum, although her husband had taken part 
against them. Next night she took a short sword, and, 
standing over her husband as he lay in bed, wounded him 
and threatened his life if he did not promise to slay her 
cousin’s slayer. No doubt it was his duty; at any rate he 
yielded to his wife’s masterful persuasions, and did so, “and 
all considered,” says the Saga, that “his wife had acted 
nobly.” 

Through all these Sagas there runs abundant evidence that 
the hardy Norseman’s wife was a “ help meet for him.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SUBLIME. 
PROFESSOR CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT. 
Andover Review, Boston, August. 


THE numerous theories of the sublime which have been 
propounded since the time of Kant have recently been brought 
together in a monograph, published in Leipzig, by Dr. Arthur 
Seidl. In these theories, and even in the interesting works 
of Kant and Hegel on this subject, there are two errors which 
it seems worth while to point out. The first of these is the 
maxim that the feeling of the sublime is produced by reflec- 
tion arising out of the idea of the infinite, which the sight 
of certain objects suggests. 

When we gaze at an object, like the ocean or the sky, che 
limit of which is beyond the range of our apprehension, our 
thought is tempted to go out in search of, though it can 
never realize, that limit. This endless quest may lead us to 
invest the object concerned with a vague vastness; but such 
a negative conception of the boundlessness of a particular 
object is not identical with the positive conception of in- 
finity in the abstract; and thetruth, that the mind does not at 
once, nor even necessarily, proceed from the vague con- 
crete to the definite abstract conception, may be illus- 
trated by a familiar example. An average child at a 
very early age does not realize the fact that his life 
has a limit; in other words he has a negative and 
concrete conception that his life is limitless; and it is 
long before he passes from that to the positive and abstract 
conception of infinity. It is clear, therefore, that although a 
sublime object may be conceived by us as limitless, it does not 
invariably suggest to us the idea of infinity. Nor is it true 
that after the idea of infinity has been conceived, the sense of 
the sublime is always evolved from it by reflection, for we 
know by experience that the sense of sublimity is often a 
sudden feeling produced by an object the grandeur of which 
so completely checks thought instead of inspiring it, that we 
instinctively apply to that object the epithet stupendous. 








The other error is the maxim that an object cannot be siniul- 
taneously sublime and beautiful, because form is an essential 
condition of beauty, whereas sublimity is best manifested in 
the formless. Literally construed this maxim would be unintel- 
ligible, for every thing has form; but what is apparently meant 
by form is regular form, The objections to this maxim are, firs#, 
that although irregularity of form may create obscurity 
| (which heightens sublimity), and may make the sense of the 
| sublime more easy of attainment, yet that such irregularity 
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is not essential to the sublime, and, secondly, that irregularity 
far from being incompatible with, is sometimes one of the con- 
stituents of, beauty. How lovely, for instance, is a mountain 
cataract with the spray blown into irregular and changing 
shapes at its feet! How wilfully and yet how charmingly does 
the brook in Tennyson’s poem play along its course: 
‘*I slip, I slide, I gloor., I glance 
Among my skimming swallows ; 
I make the netted sunbeams dance 

Against my sandy shallows.” 

The maxim is on the face of it untenable, and the truth ap- 
pears to be that the sublime is often, most often, beautiful. 
Of this truth two familiar examples are the snow-capped 
mountains of Switzerland and the Falls of Niagara, two ob- 
jects which are as beautiful as they are sublime. 

The sense of the sublime, it may be added. is a feeling of 
mingled awe and exaltation, with which we contemplate the 
measureless torce of nature as compared with our own weak- 
ness and insignificance. It is the simple and natural surren- 
der of ourselves to that which is unspeakably vaster and more 
magnificent. This self-surrender is in the esthetic world what 


self-denial is inthe moral. It is a manifestation of one of the* 


most beautiful elements of human nature. 





THE PARIS OF THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
E. H. anp E. W. BLASHFIELD. 
Scribner's Magazine, New York, August. 


THE period from 1627 to 1666 to which Dumas’s interesting 
story belongs, was not a ncble efcch in tle histciy of France. 
The spirit of the Renaissance had done its work in the south, 
and had passed on to awaken thought and inquiry in England, 
Holland and Sweden. The taste for adventure which had 
once led to distant voyages in quest of new continents, now 
displayed itself in the petty exploits of the duellist and the 
intriguer. Human life seemed to have become a stagnant 
marsh between the flowing river of the Renaissance and the 
rushing torrent of the Revolution; yet even under such de- 
pressing conditions one vigorous type of character made its 
appearance. Out of the dull emptiness of the times, out of 
the dreary record of aimless conspiracies, invasions, famines 
and persecutions springs a striking figure, cloaked, booted and 
spurred, his hand on his rapier, his moustachios turned 
straight up towards heaven, his supreme ideal a good sword- 
thrust. He is the model gentleman of the age, gay, fearless, 
honorable (according to his code), ready to ride, or drink, or 
fight—He is in two words—thecavalier. This cavalier, when 
he enlists in a “crack” corps, in which the privates are the 
sons of dukes, and the captain takes precedence of the mar- 
shals of France, is the type cf Dumas’s heroes, The Three 
Musketeers. 

The Musketeers rode with Richelieu before La Rochelle, 
and with Louis XIV. at Fontainbleau, but the place they most 
frequented was Paris, then a small crowded city wearing 
ramparts like a girdle which the King of France had buckled 
firmly upon opposite sides, with two great castles, a castle- 
palace—the Louvre—to hold himself, and a castle-prison 
—the Bastille—to hold his enemies. The Bastille has gone, 
and in the mind of the modern tourist, the Louvre has come 
to be associated less with historical events than with bargains 
effected at the great shop which it has helped to name; but 
there is still enough in Paris'to remind us of the Musketeers 
and the society in which they lived and moved. There is the 
Palais Royal, known as the Palais Cardinal. until Richelieu’s 
last will made it the property of the King. In the quiet gar- 
dens of that palace might once have been seen not only 
Richelieu but his successor, that “most illustrious scoun- 
drel”’ Mazarin. 

And, above all, there is the Place Royale or (as it is called 
now) the Place des Vosges, where Louis XIII. still rides in 





marble, looking with sullen Medicean face toward the little 
Church of the Visitation where Madame de La Fayette, the 
only woman he ever loved, took the veil. This “ Place,” which 
had from the beginning of the sixteenth century been a place 
of combat, was in the time of the Musketeers the scene, not 
only of duels, but of fashionable promenades. It was here that 
the cavalier—perhaps a musketeer—sauntered and chatted 
and made love in a certain stately fashion, carefully following 
the carte du Tendre, that famous map of the region of the 
tender sentiments, where every stage of the grand passion was 
indicated from its birth in the hamlet of “ Delicate Attentions”’ 
to its death in the cold “ Lake of Indifference” or its attain- 
ment of supreme felicity in the “‘ Mountain of Reciprocated 
Affection.” It was here that his study of the “carte” was 
perhaps shared by a Frondeuse like Marie de Rohan, pretty, 
intriguing, perverse, fascinating, capricious, fertile in expe- 
dient, expert in the use of sword and pistol, using her lovers 
like so many chessmen, and outwitting cardinals with the 
joyous carelessness of a ch.ld. Through this place strolled 
also a whole Parnassus of poets—Voiture, Balzac, Malherbe 
(fortified against the cold with three doublets and eleven pairs 
of stockings), and the young Corneille—on their way to the 
famous blue room of the Hdétel Rambouillet. Here also was 
to be seen that Mademoiselle de Gournay whom posterity 
remembers, not because she was an authoress, but because 
her cat Paillon and its four kittens were’ pensioned by Riche- 
lieu. 

It isamong sucha gilded dramatis persone that we have 
galloped and laughed and fought with The Three Mus- 
keteers. We are loath to part with such pleasant comrades, 
but they are always on the bookshelf within our reach, and 
therefore, all we need say to them is—az revorr. 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PAINTERS. 
T. DE Wyzewa. 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, Paris, Fuly. 

AN unreflecting admiration of English painting is one of 
the most singular forms of the ,Anglomania with which 
we have been suffering in France for the last twenty years. 
We make believe that we like the Russians, and read Russian 
novels, and hear Russian music, and in our households substi- 
tute for old-fashioned teapots fantastic samovars. But in 
reality it is English manners that we are constantly trying to 
imitate. The sympathy that we have for contemporary 
English paintings appears to me to be due to the same senti- 
ment which causes us to like English tailors and hatters. Very 
few of our di/ettantz have seen a pre-Raphaelite painting. But 
all like and venerate a school of painting which has so charm- 
ing a name, and which, being English, must be subtle and 
distinguished ! 

This spring I have visited several times and studied with 
care all the London Exhibitions, those of the Royal Academy, 
the Grosvenor Gallery, the New Gallery, and the New Eng- 
lish Art Club, besides some private exhibitions. I must 
confess that all these exhibitions seemed to me to be medi- 
ocre,and much inferior, not only to our exhibitions in the 
Champs-Elysées, and the Champs de Mars, but even to the 
annual exhibitions of Munich and Berlin. I have not found 
any truly original painters, nor even clever workmen with an 
assured fechnzgue. I believe in the superiority of English 
shirt-makers, but in English painters I can discover no mark of 
superiority. 

Contemporary English painters can be divided into three 
classes, painters of allegory (most of whom are occasionally 
portrait painters), landscape painters and genre painters. Of 
the three classes, the allegorists are far and away the most 
national. The taste of English painters for allegory dates a 
long way back, and has been always preserved under succes- 
sive transformations of style. It was not without reason that 
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the English hailed with enthusiasm in the 18th century that 
extravagant Swiss, Fuseli, and later the not less extravagant 
Blake. Thus it is that all the most celebrated painters of 
contemporaneous England paint allegory. But some of them 
know not how either to draw or to paint, and have never 
cared to learn how. Others, who showed themselves at the 
beginning of their career clever men, are to-day as incapable 
of representing a symbol of real beauty as they are of drawing 
a figure correctly or laying on their colors well. These re- 
marks appear to be applicable to all the best known living 
English painters, Sir Frederick Leighton, the venerable 
President of the Royal Academy, Sir John Millais, Alma- 
. Tadema, Watts, Burne Jones, Calderon, Faed, Sant, Stone. 
The only exception I discovered was Sir John Gilbert, who 
has at the Royal Academy acavalier in armor, with his helmet 
crowned with laurels, a work solidly and freely painted, full of 
movement, of color and of life, the solitary thing, among 
the twelve hundred pictures exhibited at the Academy, which 
shows the hand of a master. 

Landscapes are numerous in the London exhibitions. But 
I was unable to find one of any great value. Most of them 
betray the influence of the French landscapists, from Th. 
Rousseau to Monet. ‘ 

The English gemre pictures are perhaps more original. 
Some of those who paint pictures of that kind have a manner 
of their own and make a clever use of it; but the larger por- 
tion of them cannot be said to rise above mediocrity. 

I fear 1 have been too severe on the English painters, but they 
will excuse me, I hope, for having told frankly the impression 
made on me by their work. Perhaps! should have been 
more indulgent to them, if 1 had not seen again at London, 
last spring, those admirable masters, for whom the present 
race of English painters does not seem to care in the least, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, old Crome, people who 
were not spoilt by seeking for allegory, or by a mania for 
paintings, done in the infancy of the art, or by an excessive 
desire to be distinguished and esthetic. 





On LuBBOCK’s PLEASURES OF LIFE.—Gectto, Die Nation, 
Berlin, July.— What strikes me as most remarkable is, that an 
Englishman could write a book about the pleasures of life, 
and never once mention the English equivalent for amuse- 
ment—sport. 
receive honorable mention. Once only and quite casually the 
author observes that ‘“‘ our people derive much pleasure from 
the animal kingdom, from hunting, shooting and fishing, 
which gives them exercise in the open air and entices them into 
the pleasant scenes of Nature.” At bottom this sport is only 
a survival of barbarism. Instead of slaying the beast, man 
should befriend him, and study his origin, structure, habits 
and intelligence. That would furnish incalculably more pleas- 
ure and profit. 





L’Economiste Francais, Paris, of July 26, apropos of the 
“Rules of Civility” written by General Washington when a 
youth, declares that it has just discovered that these “ Rules” 
were copied by Washington from an old French book. This 
book, entitled in the later editions ‘‘ Les Maximes de la Gentil- 
lesse et de 1'Honnesteté en la Conversation entre les hommes,” 
was written in 1565, by Father Périn, of the Company of Jesus. 
Washington’s master for several years was the Reverend James 
Marye, of French origin, who had taken orders at London. It 
was he, doubtless, who put this book in the hands of his pupil, 
or dictated to him some passages. However that may be, ex- 
tracts from the “ Rules” and from Périn’s book are printed 
side and side, and the resemblance between the two is exact. 
One would hardly have expected that a man of such transpar- 
ent character as Washington was indebted for any portion of 
his education to a Jesuit, and especially to a Jesuit of the six- 
teenth century. But after all the rules of good-breeding are 
in all ages much the same. 


Sport! the idol of the Briton, does not even | 





SCIENTIFIC. 


THE COAL QUESTION. 
A. DE FAVILLE. 
L’Economiste Francais, Paris, Fuly 12. 


“AT the rate at which things are going,” said Stanley 
Jevons, “England will have no more coal in a hundred and 
ten years.” Since this prediction was uttered twenty-five 
years ago the coal question has been the subject of discussion 
from time to time. At present there are pessimists who, 
agreeing with Jevons and deducting from his estimate the 
twenty-five years which have elapsed siace it was framed, 
foretell the exhaustion of the coal supply of England in eighty- 
five years, the lifetime of one generation; and there are op- 
timists who assure us that the catastrophe is as yet one or 
two thousand years distant. As regards the fact that the 
supply is not unlimited and is gradually diminishing there 
appears to be no difference of opinion; and a comparison of 
the arguments on the two sides seems to justify the conclu- 
sion that the supply is in round numbers a hundred billions 
of tons, and that the process of’ exhaustion will not be quite 
completed in two centuries. 

The coal supply of France has not yet been accurately esti- 
mated, but it would be safe to assume that we have at least 
twenty billions of tons. Our annual consumption has hith- 
erto been twenty-five millions of tons; and it will probably 
increase at the rate of half a million of tonsa year. We may 
therefore anticipate that at the end of two hundred years we, 
too, will have a few billions of tons of coal. 

But how little all this is in comparison with the treasures of 
the New World! Of the portion of the surface of the globe 
which is known to be covered with coal the United States 
alone contain nine-tenths. One coal bed in the States— 
that of Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania—is about twenty times as 
large as all the French coal-mines put together. Now, sup- 
posing that beds of coal in America and Europe are of equal 
thickness, the United States may enter in the inventory of 
their natural riches five thousand billions of tons of pit- 





| coal, that is, about a hundred thousand times the quantity 


(four hundred and seventy billions of tons) which is at pres- 
ent annually consumed by all the five continents of the globe. 
But the annual consumption of coal in America is compara- 
tively small. In 1888, for example, the quantity consumed 
was only a hundred and twenty-five millions. Making allow- 
ance, therefore, for even an enormously rapid increase of con- 
sumption, the Great Republic is provided with coal for thou- 
sands of years! Such are the signs by which Nature indicates 
the course which the tide of empire will take. 

In certain schools and convents it is customary to inscribe 
wise maxims and fine quotations on the walls, in order that 
they may be the subjects of constant meditation. If our par- 
liaments desire to imitate this custom, the simple inscription 
which we would recommend to them for adoption is—Zwurofe 
has coal enough for acentury or two; America has enough for 
twenty or thirty centuries. Such an inscription will supply 
food for wholesome reflection to those on whom the destinies 
of empires and republics depend. “ Every kind of force ex- 
hausts itself,” says M. Lavisse in his recent work on the po- 
litical history of Europe. ‘‘ The power to lead in history is 
not the perpetual possession of any country. Europe, which 
inherited it from Asia a thousand years ago, will not keep it 
forever.” It is remarkable that this menacing apothegm, to 
which the philosopher is led by contemplating ages and 
nations, should be seen by the statistician and the geologist to 
rise out of the earth itself! If America had nothing but her 
mines of gold and silver to depend on for precedence in the 
councils of nations, she would not disturb our peaceful slum- 
bers; but she has gigantic coal-mines, and it is no longer too 

‘much to say with Michael Chevalier that mines of pit-coal, 
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which are mines of labor, have a value quite distinct from that 
which appertains to them as monetary investments. It is 
probably true that pit-coal will not be as important an article 
to our great-grand-nephews as it is to us. It may be that 
science, multiplying its conquests, will discover some substitute 
for the “black bread” on which modern industry feeds. 
Steam has already retired to some extent before electricity, 
and there are still around us sources of motive power which 
the genius of man has not yet put into requisition. Accord- 
ing to some it is solar caloric that will sooner or later succeed 
pit-coal. According to others it is the ebb and flow of the sea 
that will be reduced to service as something more than a mere 
spectacle. Granted. But when such scientific revolutions 
take place, they will benefit great America as well as little 
Europe, and will therefore not affect the course of empire as 
indicated by history and nature. If that course can bealtered, 
the method of changing it has yet to be discovered. The 
sun of civilization has always rolled westward. If there is a 
Joshua who can retain it on this side of the Atlantic, it is time 
for him to make himself known. 





M. PASTEUR AND HYDROPHOBIA. 
Tuomas M. Dotan, M. D. 
Contemporary Review, London, Fuly. 

I. THE Fallacy of M. Pasteur’s Statistics.—It 1s now thir- 
teen years since I first pointed out a very serious fallacy un- 
derlying many cases of alleged cure of hydrophobia—that of 
regarding persons bitten by healthy dogs as in danger of the 
disease. An investigation made at that time showed that the 
Rev. Dr. Verity had treated some 2,000 dog-bitten patients. 
A few of these had died from hydrophobia after histreatment, 
but the majority escaped ; the reason being that they had been 
bitten by non-rabid dogs, or had been bitten through clothing, 
etc. I inquired into numerous other alleged cases of cure of 
hydrophobia, but always with the same result. 

It is now five years since M. Pasteur first introduced to the 
medical world his alleged cure for hydrophobia; and his first 
Startling statistics disposed me to believe that in the hands of 
a man of such great scientific fame a cure had been found. I 
could not, however, avoid noticing here the same fallacy that 
pervaded the returns of the Rev. Dr. Verity. The dog-bitten 
were certainly rushing to M. Pasteur, but the results were 
robbed of much of their marvellous character if it could be 
shown that, owing to panic and fashion, great numbers bitten 
by non-rabid dogs were seeking his protection. In support of 
this objection, a careful comparison of the statistics of M. 
Pasteur with those of the years which preceded the introduc- 
tion of his system, showed that the supposed rabid dog-bitten 
in France had increased in extraordinary proportions; whilst 
at the same time the mortality from rabies in France had 
shown but little fluctuation. The following remarkable 
classification has been adopted by M. Pasteur in regard to the 
proofs that the patients treated by him were bitten by dogs 
really suffering from rabies: 

Class A.—Cases in which the dog was proved to be rabid by 
the experimental test. 

Class B.—Cases in which the dog was recognized as rabid 
by the veterinary surgeon. 

Class C.—Cases in which the dog was only suspected of 
being rabid. 

This classification presupposes that all the patients have 
been exposed to danger. It makes no allowance for non- 
rabid dogs, with the strange result that, according to the 
statistics, a veritable epidemic of rabies affecting thousands of 
dogs must have existed in France since M. Pasteur introduced 
his system. 

But it may be said in reply that some of the most eminent 
medical men in England support M. Pasteur. Sir James Paget 
stated that, “taking the average of all persons bitten by 





rabid dogs, 15 per cent. would suffer from the disease and 
15 per cent. would die. . . . In the 7,000 bitten, if 15 of each 
hundred had died, there would have been, as nearly as possi- 
ble, 1,000 deaths; but only too died. Pasteur has therefore 
already saved goo lives.” In order that we may know the 
value of such assertions as applied to the Pasteurian statistics, 
let us see how many people died of hydrophobia in France in 
the years before M. Pasteur took up his work; for it will be 
manifest that if this system saved goo lives in five years, there 
ought to have been an equal or proportionate mortality in 
France before the introduction of the Pasteurian system. 

The illustrious Tardieu, in a report presented to the Minis- 
ter of Hygiene in 1863, maintained that twenty-five cases of 
rabies per year approximately represented the mean mortality 
in France from that disease. From 1850 to 1872 the deaths 
from hydrophobia ran from 12 in 1851 to 66 in 1864, and the 
average annual death rate for the entire period is about 32 1-2 
—the total deaths for the 23 years being 745. To show that 
there was no regularly increasing ratio, it is only necessary to 
add that the mortality was 27 in 1850, while in 1872 it was but 
15. Lest it be objected that these statistics are too old, | add 
the following from the police report on hydrophobia in Paris: 


Four years antecedent to Pasteur. Four years of Treatment. 


Deaths. Deaths. 
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With such figures before us, wnat becomes of the statement 
of our distinguished surgeon, Sir James Paget? 

II. The Theory of Inoculation.—Pasteur’s system is based 
upon the belief that rabies depends upon a specific microbe, 
but neither he or any one else has been able to find the mi- 
crobe. M. Pasteur employs for his inoculations a graded 
series of injections of the spinal cords of rabbits which have 
suffered from hydrophobia. These cords vary in the intensity 
of the effects they produce, according to the number of days 
they have been dried after removal, and M. Pasteur tests 
their efficacy in experiments on human beings, some of which 
have proved fatal. The formule used by M, Pasteur have 
varied considerably. After atime he changed his treatment 
and suppressed the more virulent cords, those which had been 
dried four days and under. For a time the experimental 
method on human beings had apparently established the tol- 
erance of five-day cord, but as death occurred in September 
and October, 1886, he adopted another formula. Thus the 
action of the supposed prophylactic, when examined, resolves 
itself into pure empiricism. 

It is to be noted that by the less dangerous formula the 
Pasteur school claim the cure of cases of severe and danger- 
ous bites occurring a long time before treatment. I could men- 
tion a number of cures claimed in M. Pasteur’s tables, where 
the treatment did not commence until from one to two months 
after the bite. This is very seriously in excess of the eleven 
days that elapsed in the case of Lord Doneraile, of which 
M. Pasteur said it came too late, so that he was only able to 
“delay the development of the rabic virus for four or five 
months.” Yet he is able to promise safety to Madame Car- 
essa, who came to him nearly twelve months after she had 
been bitten! 

Have we any treatment, then, that is satisfactory, based on 
these discoveries? The only answer to this question must be 
an emphatic No! 





DOUBLE STARS. 
Dr. HERMANN J. KLEIN.* 
Die Grenzboten, Leipzig, July. 
AMONG the fixed stars scattered irregularly over the blue 
vault of Heaven, there are a great many pairs in which the 
* Astronomische Abende, von Dr. Hermann J. Klein. 
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two stars are so close to each other, that to the naked eye they 
appear as only one. One might suppose that this proximity 
depended merely on accidental causes, but investigation has 
decided that these double stars, each pair for itself, has its own 
independent system. 

The first to announce this was Christian Mayer in 1778, but 
the appearance of fixed-star satellites of this sort was so un- 
usual a century ago that Mayer’s conclusions were fiercely 
combated. It was urged that two such contiguous suns could 
serve no useful purpose, and were consequently impossible in 
a world of design. 

At the same time Herschel turned his great telescope upon 
the double stars, and in four years discovered and measured 
no less than 269 of them, the greater number of which were 
less than 32 seconds of a degree apart. 

Herschel advanced next to the opinion that the two appa- 
rently related stars were not really close together, but actually 
far apart in the same line of sight, and took steps to measure 
their respective distances. This he did not succeed in doing, 
but at the beginning of the present century, by observation of 
the double star in Hercules he demonstrated that one fixed 
star was hidden behind another. 

With the improvement in telescopic lenses, further light was 
thrown on the subject of double stars. From 1824 to 1836 
Struve discovered with his great Dorpater refractor, not less 
than 2,641 double stars nearer than 32 seconds apart. At 
nearly the same time the younger Herschel was investigating 
the Southern hemisphere from the Cape of Good Hope and 
discovered 2,100 new double stars. 

And now a remarkable characteristic of the double stars 
had manifested itself, namely, that the two are frequently of 
different colors. Not infrequently the one star is yellow, the 
other blue, sometimes one is green, the other blue, frequently 
the pair 1s composed of a principal white star and a blue at- 
tendant. Latterly it has been conjectured that in some sys- 
tems the color of the attendant star undergoes modification 
in its course. The question here presents itself, What must 
be the attendant phenomena of this change of color on a 
planet lighted by its rays; must not such a planet necessarily 
have highly colored, and very unequally colored days when its 
two suns are red and green? Let us suppose for example that 
our sun is purpled and stands high in the heaven. All nature 
is flooded with its gorgeous light. Butinstead ofa blue heaven 
we should see a black firmament: the verdure would appear 
just as black also. Nowa second sun rises above the horizon ; 
let us say, of a golden yellow color. The whole scene is met- 
amorphosed immediately: the landscape bathed in changing 
hues in light and shadow. Perhaps as we children of earth 
enjoy a bright sunny day, so may perhaps the inhabitants of a 
planet under a double star regulate their picnic excursions by 
the rising of the blue or yellow sun. 

Many of these double stars are only recognizable as such 
by means of the photograph. For example the star Mizar in 
the Great Bear. In 1889 it was noticed that one of the dark 
lines of the spectrum of this star doubled itself occasionally, 
and that this doubling recurred regularly every 52 days. This 
is due to the fact that the one star moves toward the earth 
in its orbit, while the other moves from it. It is now known 
that the two stars complete their orbit in 104 days, and by 
careful measurement, rendered possible by photographs of the 
spectrum line, it has been determined that one of the two 
Stars revolves in an orbit of 1450 million kilometers, and that 
the two stars are 230 million kilometers distant from each 
other. The collective mass of the two stars is estimated to 
be at least forty times as great as our sun. Similar observa- 
tions by means of photography have been carried on in the 
investigation of Algol in Perseus,and other double stars, and 
by these means astronomers have been able to determine with 
precision the size of these remote constellations, their dis- 
tance from each other, and to measure the speed with which 





they roll on, on their appointed course. The calculations in 
respect of Algol are the more remarkable that the attendant 
star is a dark star which never has been and never can be seen 
through the telescope. 





THE GREAT SERPENT AND OTHER EFFIGIES. 
STEPHEN D. PEET. 
American Antiquarian, Mendon, Iils., July. 


ONE of the most interesting questions in connection with 
the effigy mounds is the one which concerns their origin. 
There are two theories in reference to this. First that they 
were the embodiment of the Totem system of some wild tribe 
of hunters, and purely aboriginal. The second that there is 
embodied in them a system of serpent worship which was in- 
troduced from some other continent, but which became 
mingled with the native Totem system, and was here placed in 
permanent earth form, the two systems, the native and foreign, 
being closely associated. The latter opinion has been 
reached by the writer after close investigation and long hesi- 
tation. Let us, however, be understood. We have held all 
along that the Winnebagoes, a branch of the Dakotas, may 
have been the effigy builders. We still hold this opinion, but 
the Winnebagoes or Dakotas as a whole, seem to have pos- 
sessed traditions and symbols, which would indicate that a 
system which was foreign to this country generally was held 
by them and carried with them in their migrations. This 
system was very common in Europe at an early day, and has 
left the impress of itself upon very many of the monuments 
there. To some it would appear to be a system which was 
common to the Indo-European race, and was identical with 
what is called the Druidic faith belonging to the Celts, who 
were a purely historic race. To others, however, it seems to be 
a system older than the Celts, a gift of the prehistoric to the 
historic times. The effigy mounds in Ohio and Wisconsin are 
prehistoric, they belong to the system which would be called 
native whether found in Wisconsin, Ohio, Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, Hindostan or any other part of the globe. 

With regard to the traditions. It is well known that Catlin, 
the celebrated painter, maintained that the Mandans who 
were a branch of the Dakotas, were originally located in Ohio, 
the very region in which the great serpent is found, but that 
they migrated from that region, passing down the Ohio river 
and up the Missouri, becoming nearly extinct by the time they 
had reached the head waters of the Missouri. The Mandans 
had a tradition that they came from the far East and were 
familiar with the sea. Catlin claims that they came from be- 
yond sea, that they were in fact the descendants of the cele- 
brated band of Welshmen who came to this country under the 
lead of Prince Madoc. 

The great system of works at Portsmouth, Ohio, resemble 
in their general shape the standing stones at Arcbury and 
Stonehenge. The resemblance may be recognized in the 
bone paths of Dakota, the serpentine line in the bone path 
being seen here, and the eminences in the centre and at either 
end being also plainly intended. In this case the sun circle is 
lacking. There is no horse-shoe to be recognized, and yet the 
serpent symbol appears to be continued. A feature of this 
effigy was that the hill and the serpent had the same shape, 
the peculiar cult of serpent worship being embodied in the 
hill. The same peculiarity is to be recognized: (1) In the great 
serpent mound, Adams Co., Ohio. (2) In the serpent of stand- 
ing stones in Dakota. (3) The various serpent effigies sur- 
mounting serpentine hills at Mayville, at Green Lake, at Madi- 
son, at Potosi, Wis. (4) A serpent effigy has been discovered in 
Adams County, Illinois, which shows this peculiarity. The 
bluff is tortuous and the effigy is about 1.500 feet long and con- 
formed to the shape of the bluff. 

One of the most remarkable prehistoric monuments in 
America is the great serpent mound in Ohio. It was sur- 
veyed and described as early as 1845, and Prof. Putnam ac- 
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cepts the view of Squier and Davis that it is of European or 
Asiatic origin. 

The serpent itself is 1,254 feet long measured from the tip of 
the jaw to the end of the tail, the average width is twenty feet 
and the height from four to five feet. The tail decreases 
where it begins to coil and is at the end abouta foot high and 
two feet wide. The head of theserpent is thirty feet wide and 
five feet high. Prof. Putnam in his description speaks also 
of the crescent-shaped bank between the jaws of the serpent, 
the extremities being seventy-five feet apart, but the bank 
seventeen feet wide. Right in front of the serpent’s jaws is an 
oval figure, one hundred and twenty feet long and sixty feet 
in breadth. Near the centre is a small mound of stones, some 
of which show signs of fire. The graceful curves throughout 
the whole length of this singular effigy give it a strange life- 
like appearance, as if a huge serpent slowly uncoiling itself, 
and creeping silently and stealthily along the crest of the hill 
were about to seize the oval within its extended jaws. In the 
oval embankment with its central pile of burnt stones in com- 
bination with the serpent, we have the three symbols every- 
where regarded in the old world as emblems ot primitive faith. 
Here we find the Linga in Yoni of India, or the reciprocal 
principle of nature, guarded by the serpent, or life, power, 
knowledge and eternity. Moreover, its position, east and 
west, indicates the nourishing source of fertility, the great sun 
god whose first rays fall upon the altar of stones in the centre 
of the oval. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING THROUGH CENTRAL STA- 
TIONS, AND PRECAUTIONS AGAINST ACCIDENT. 


W. BERDROW. 
Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, July. 


THE continued extension of electric lighting and other 
economic uses of electricity suggests the adoption of the sys- 
tem of centralization which has been so advantageously em- 
ployed for the distribution of gas, water, steam etc. With 
this suggestion, the public naturally concerns itself with the 
question, whether the enormous energy which, in the form of 
an electric-current, traverses the almost invisible wires is not 
attended with innumerable dangers. 

From America, the Motherland of Central Stations, we have 
in the last few years had accounts enough of deaths, burnings 
and other mishaps to bring the whole system of electric light- 
ing into discredit; but to hold these up as a warning against 
a further extension of the system, would be to indicate an 
entirely false view of the subject. It is only necessary to note 
the rare, possible causes of an accident, to devise means for 
guarding against it. Closer observation will not fail to guide 
to the conviction that we have little reason to bewail this latest 
fruit of human application and intelligence. 

The greater number of accidents which have been reported 
come to us from the United States, and in a matter in which 
economy is concerned, the reckless disregard of Americans for 
-human life is something almost incredible to us. Most ofthe 
American Electric Light Companies were established by spec- 
ulators aiming at a profit, and their management affords 
abundant evidence of their origin. To secure an immediate 
return upon the outlay, economy was effected in the cost of 
conduction. Slender wires were employed, and to save the 
cost of underground isolation they were carried on porcelain 
non-conductors on the telegraph poles overhead. 

The electric current thus conducted, represented a constant 
tension of 1,000 and even up to 2,000 volts, and as this high ten- 
sion requires an alternating current, we may say that every- 
thing has been done to render electric lighting as dangerous 
as possible. An alternating current of 1,000 volts, or more ten- 
sion, when it traverses the human body, is extremely dangerous, 
and it is unqualified recklessness to allow non-isolated cur- 





rents of such intensity to be carried over the roofs of the 
houses of populous cities. 

At low tension, say at 120 volts, there is no danger whatever 
to human life, whether continuous or alternating currents are 
employed. The electric light works in Berlin, the greatest un- 
dertaking of the sort on the Continent, are free from every possi- 
bility of such accidents as have been so frequent in the United 
States. Large volumes of electricity are dealt with, the 
mechanical force employed on the works is from 8,000 to 9,coo 
horse power, but it is everywhere conducted at such low 
tension that no serious injury would result from its passage 
through one. In the Leipziger Street, and Unter den Linden 
there is a current of 650 volts employed for lighting the arc 
lamps, but here the conductors are carried underground in 
well-protected cables, and being then led up inside the cast-iron 
lamp-posts to the lamps, are consequently unapproach- 
able. Even these currents have no danger for the initiated, 
as is evidenced by the fact that every evening, during the busy 
time, workmen are employed about the arc lamps in Unterden 
Linden, to exchange faulty carbon burners for new ones and 
correct other trifling irregularities. These works have been 
five years in operation and there has never been an accident 
connected with them. 

In Kénigsberg they are beginning to use what is known as 
a five-conductor system for the conduct of a current of 500 
volts ; even this system may be pronounced absolutely free from 
danger, for the main current is underground, and the cur- 
rents which enter the houses have a tension of 100-120 volts 
only. 

High-pressure currents are nevertheless being introduced 
into Europe, and although, proper precautions being taken, 
accidents can always be guarded against, the workmen cannot 
take too many precautions in laying down and handling the 
conductors. 





THE ATMOSPHERIC REGION. 
M. MOLLER. 
Deutsche ‘Revue, Berlin, Fuly. 


How is the weather? This is a question which is constant- 
ly being proposed and answered. All our occupations out- 
side the house are more or less dependent on the weather. 
In many cases, indeed, it is of first-class importance to be able 
to determine the weather a few days, or even a few hours be- 
fore hand. 

So has it been since the beginning of the world. Yet 
through all the thousands of years that have flown, man 
knew nothing of the cause and origin of the ever-changing 
atmospheric phenomena. 

All that is altered now. Within the last fifty years the 
appliances of science and the efforts of the greatest minds 
have been devoted to the elucidation of this problem. This 
has aroused our interest in the workings of the atmospheric 
forces, and we follow the vicissitudes of the conflict between 
contending cloud masses, much as the statesman seeks to 
forecast the results of complicated movements on the politi- 
cal chess-board. Nothing tends more to elevate the soul of 
man and expand the mental grasp than a comprehension of 
the phenomena of nature. Meteorologists now waft a glance 
into the volatile atmosphere which surrounds us, and de- 
cipher form and purpose in occurrences and appearances 
which, being evanescent, appear to the laity to be unreal. 

To this end we must devote our attention to the properties 
of the air, the origin of winds, the distribution of tempera- 
ture, follow the condensation of moisture into clouds and 
rain, and note the alternations of atmospheric pressure. 

A cubic meter of air weighs about 1 1-3 kilogrammes. The 
atmosphere is densest near the surface of the earth, growing 
rarer as we ascend. One half of the total weight is below five 
thousand feet above the sea level, three-fourths below 
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ten thousand feet, seven-eighths below fifteen thousand 
feet, and thirty-one thirty-second parts of the atmosphere is 
below twenty-five thousand feet. Nevertheless, attenuated as 
is the atmosphere at 25,000 to 30,000 feet, clouds may be ob- 
served floating in it, by the lightning flashes of a summer 
night. 

The average pressure of the atmosphere is fifteen pounds to 
the square inch; this is liable to fluctuations, recorded onthe 
barometer, by determination of the height at which the exist- 
ing local pressure will support a column of mercury. Sta- 
tions of observation are scattered over wide areas, and the at- 
mospheric pressure being daily recorded, returns are sent 
to a central station; here cards are drawn from the returns 
which indicate the pressure over the whole region in 
isothermal lines. Where the pressure is high, fair weather 
usually prevails. Where it is low there are usually clouds, 
rain and wind. These depressions and maxima come and go, 
sometimes adjusting themselves locally, sometimes describing 
a hemisphere in their course, but wind and weather, although 
proverbially fickle, are nevertheless subject to law, and by 
an organized course of observations, it is possible to de- 
termine the probable barometric pressure at any given place 
a day or days in advance, and consequently to predicate the 
weather. 

The evaporation from the surface of the ocean is constant, 
but most energetic during the day and in the tropics. The 
atmosphere is capable of carrying a definite amount of watery 
vapor, fluctuating with the temperature, in a given volume. 


At 40° Cent. warmth it is capable of floating 51 grams of vapor. 
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It follows then, since the temperature falls with the eleva- 
tion above the surface, that ascending currents of air dis- 
charge their superfluous moisture as they rise. As the satu- 
ration point proper to the temperature at a given elevation is 
reached, clouds are formed, and these becoming denser dis- 
charge a portion of their moisture as rain. The greater the 
speed at which a current of air ascends, the more violent is 
the storm which results from it, because the more rapid the 
rush of air to fill the partial vacuum. 

All atmospheric conditions and changes are traceable to 
alternations of heat and cold, and primarily to the influence 
of the sun’s rays. 

Wherever there is a depression, there is a rush of air or wind 
to adjust it, but an equilibrium is never long sustained ; the 
earth in its rotation generates air currents, and sun and clouds 
and wind severally exert their influence on the rise and fall 
of temperature. 








RELIGIOUS. 


THE THEOLOGY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
PROFESSOR G. T. KNIGHT. 
Universalist Quarterly, Boston, Fuly. 


The fundamental principle of Mr. Arnold’s system of theol- 
Ogy may be stated thus: Character. culture, and experience 
produce a sort of intuition, or zamer sense of truth. This intu- 
itive faculty is the sole source and test of truth, and apart 
from what we learn by the natural exercise of this faculty there 








is no revelation. The system and the method by which it is 
worked out have their merits as well as their defects. 
Mr. Arnold rightly rejects the doctrines that every word of 


the Bible is inspired, that the writers of it are infallible, that * 


taken as a whole it is a scientific canon, to be interpreted as 
science, and that it is a complete revelation, to which nothing 
can be added. 

Mr. Arnold properly denies that by the authority of miracles 
we are compelled to accept, or are even justified in accepting, 
dogmas which are “‘ most palpably at war with common sense 
and experience,” such as the doctrines of the Trinity, the Sec- 
ond Advent, and Judgment Day, and the theory that salvation 
is mechanical, magical, or vicarious, and dependent on creed, 
or logical abilities, or metaphysical conceptions. 

Mr. Arnold also rightly rejects both orthodox pessimism, 
such as the doctrines of the devil, of total depravity, and of 
endless hell, and heterodox pessimism, such as nihilism and 
materialism. The distinguishing feature of his work is its op- 


| timism. He believes that there is a real power which makes 


for righteousness and happiness, believes that nature is good, 
man is good, and life is worth living. 

Further, Mr. Arnold rightly holds that the harmonious and 
complete development of the higher faculties, or, in other 


| words, that the perfection of character, is a prime considera- 


tion and purpose of life, and that character cannot be perfect- 
ed except by close familiarity with the Bible and especially 
with the Gospels; but he falls short of the best Christian 
philosophy in subordinating religion to culture, instead of giv- 
ing religion the chief place as the great thing of which cul- 
ture is only a part. This has been well pointed out by Princi- 
pal Shairp, who says—‘‘ Matthew Arnold does not entirely 
clear himself of the charge that he seeks religion for culture’s 
sake—which is esthetics and not religion at all. One cannot 
so get religion. Thus if one seek culture as a chief end he 
cannot attain it. Seek first the kingdom of God, and all these 
things shall be added unto you. In other words, Matthew Ar- 
nold’s starting point is the perfection of self—the selfish phil- 
osophy. True, he advances many noble maxims, and proposes 
as the end of culture to make reason and the kingdom of 
God to prevail, even sees that isolated self-culture is impossi- 
ble; that we cannot progress towards perfection, unless we 
take our fellow-beings along with us. But these true and un- 
selfish maxims are advanced, not because they are simply good 
in themselves, but because they are clearly seen to be neces- 
sary to our perfection. After all, Matthew Arnold is an Ath- 
enian.” 

Again, Mr. Arnold believes that Jesus Christ is, beyond all 
comparison with others, the chief power in true civilization, 
that his teachings are’ not only peculiarly excellent but free 
from all taint of error, that salvation is to be found in him 
alone, and that the religion of those who love and follow him 
is not a critical knowledge, but a feeling founded on experi- 
ence. While thus virtually confessing, however, that he has 
found Jesus to be without flaw, he illogically accepts nothing 
on the authority of Jesus. 

Once more, Mr. Arnold’s inductions are strained, and there 
are obvious flaws in the arguments by which he attempts to 
decide the open question, whether Jesus cleared the temple 
on more than one occasion or not, and to account for the be- 
lief of the apostles in the miracles of Jesus and in his resurrec- 
tion; but the strongest objection to his system, critically con- 
sidered, is that his principles and methods if rightly understood 
lead not to his system of religion but to Christianity. 

Lastly. while dwelling on the efficacy of prayer and justly 
holding that religion must be based on experience, Mr. Ar- 
nold erroneously deduces from experience that God is only 
an influence, nota person. He thus not only falls short of 
the Christian’s faith in a great personal Father from whose 
love and care we cannot escape, but preaches a religion which 
must be short-lived because it is lacking in interest and motive 
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FORMS OF AGNOSTICISM. 
J. FREDERICK DUTTON. 


Unitarian Review, Boston, August. 


AGNOSTICISM has often been confounded with atheism, ma- 
terialism or scepticism. But it is none of these. Atheism 
affirms something of what we call God,—i. ¢., his non-exist- 
ence; materialism declares the essence of things to be mat- 
ter, and scepticism is a state of doubt, generally of combative 
doubt. But the motto of Pyrrhonism, “1 affirm nothing, not 
even that I affirm nothing,” may be said to be the agnostic’s 
motto also. The word with the agnostic is, “1 don’t know,” 
and that word he uses as a Damascus blade to cut both 
ways. IsthereaGod? “I don’t know.” Is there no God? 
“I don’t know.” Have we a conscious immortality? “I 
don’t know.” Have we mo conscious immortality? ‘‘I don’t 
know.” Are you, then, a theist or an atheist, a believer ora 
disbeliever? “Neither.” What, then, are you? “1am,” he 
answers, “a poor fallible child of this world, confined by the 
constitution of my being to what I can learn through experi- 
ence; capable within the limits of experience of knowing 
something; beyond these limits of knowing nothing. There- 
fore, within these limits I take my stand. Beyond these I do 
not go. You may assert whatever you please relative to the 
mature of God and another life, 1 cannot say it is not so. 
You may deny what you please,I cannot say that it is so. 
Of these things I know nothing, and I know no way of 
discovering anything.” 

But there are schools of agnostics as there are sects of 
Christians. These often have little in common and little 
sympathy with each other. We err greatly if we class them 
together. 

I. There is the Common Irreligious Agnosticism; not non- 
religious, but irreligious, opposed to religion, coarse, crude, 
cruel, boastful, almost brutal. This is not the result of 
thought, or of anything like conviction, but more truly of 
want of thought, and as opposite to the higher agnosticism 
as it isto faith. It is one of the asylums of worldly or wicked 
and lazy souls. It is especially to be found in new civiliza- 
tions, where freedom has run wild and liberty been degraded 
into license. 

II. Very different from what has just been described is the 
Common Religious Agnosticism. This is sweeter, tenderer, 
and certainly productive of nobler spirits: it is not boastful, 
but humble, and always wears the garb of piety. There are 
many fine souls with whom religion takes, almost exclusively, 
the form of feeling. They do not like to think. They fear 
thinking. To reason about God is to them almost a sin—an 
over-exaltation of our finite minds, a degradation of the idea 
of the Almighty. Religious agnosticism is the genius of 
modern poetry, of Shakespeare and Tennyson, Schiller and 
Goethe. 

III. A vigorous logic and a desire for self-consistency lead 
to the third special form, which for want of a better word, I 
shall call Painful Agnosticism. Many there are, trained to 
worship, and by nature religious, who have tried to make 
their religion rational and have failed. They have succumbed 
to the very arguments they have set out to answer. I have 
known people who could hardly look at the stars or the 
ocean without a sigh of pain. Few thoughtful people are 
to-diy happy in their faith. A perpetual oscillation between 
bélief and doubt destroys inward peace. 

IV. We come now to the Agnosticism of Science. This 
form is perhaps most potent among thinking men. Scientific 
Agnosticism is generally not demonstrated, but accepted; it 
is not so much a conviction as a convenience. The scientist 
often embraces agnosticism as a convenient way of dismiss- 
ing a troublesome subject. When approached upon the great 
themes of God and immortality, his ‘I don’t know” bears 
with it a strong suspicion of I don’t care.” Of this state of 





mind we have no more striking example in modern times than 
the life of Charles Darwin affords. Here was one of the sim- 
plest, truest, and in a way most useful lives ever lived, but a 
life so possessed by enthusiasm for the forms and relations of 
animal life that all other enthusiasm was burned up. 

V. But the deepest form remains to be noticed, Philosophic 
Agnosticism. This differs from Common Agnosticism and 
Scientific Agnosticism in that it is the result of a long and 
deep study of the object of philosophy and of the powers of 
the human mind. It is as old as human thought. It appeared 
at one time in India, cropped out in Greece, appeared again 
in the Middle Ages and has again come to the front inthe 
teachings of Comte and Lewes. But without doubt the 
greatest of philosophical agnostics, the most thorough and 
persistent, and by far the deepest, was Immanuel Kant. 

What, now, is the outlook? Is agnosticism to become the 
last word of philosophy and theology? There are many who 
believe it is. It is the form which religion, or a forced indif- 
ference to religion, is to-day taking among a large number of 
the more cultivated class. The cloud of witnesses—poets, 
scientists, historians, philosophers, divines—who can be 
quoted in its defence is almost numberless. But there is an- 
other class of thinkers, with Hegel at their head, who hold 
that agnosticism is only a transitional stage to the true abso- 
lute philosophy; that knowledge is not essentially relative, 
but essentially absolute ; that the knowledge of the infinite 
is essentially bound up in every least act of thinking. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN THEOSOPHY. 
MADAME BLAVATSKY. 
North American Review, New York, August. 


WHATEVER else may be thought of theosophy and its move- 
ment, time has at least proved that it is not the ephemeron 
which the American and foreign Press represented it to be. 
It seems to have come to occupy a permanent place in modern 
thought, thus vindicating the truth of Sir John Herschel’s ob- 
servation, that “ the grand, and, indeed the only, character of 
truth is its capability of enduring the test of universal experi- 
ence, and coming unchanged out of every possible form of 
fair discussion.” 

We are often asked, ‘“‘ What is the general object of the 
Theosophical Society? Cvzz dono all this outlay of labor, 
all the energy expended from its beginning to swim 
against the strong tide of public prejudice, sectarian hatred 
and unpopularity? Of the three well-known objects of the so- 
ciety, the brotherhood of man, the study of Oriental philoso- 
phies, and investigation of the hidden forces in nature and 
man, not one but had, and has, its teachers and followers in 
the past as in the present.” 

It is undeniable that a materialistic bias has been rapidly 
culminating under university influence during the last half 
century. Hence it is evident that the creation of the Theo- 
sophic Society at the time when it arose was most timely, and 
a step toward the defence of ¢rue science and /rwe religion 
against asciolism that was becoming more and more arrogant. 
The conviction has already dawned upon the minds of some 
of the cleverest Western experimentalists that the “ impass- 
able chasm ” and the “ unknowable” of Messrs. Tyndall and 
Spencer can never be bridged or known by anything short of 
the Aryan esoteric doctrine. The theosophical movement 
was a necessity of the age, it has spread under its own 
inherent impulsion, and owes nothing to adventitious 
methods. 

There are at the present day thirty-eight chartered branches 
of the Theosophical Society in the United States, and in all 
parts of the world two hundred branches. In England there 
was three years ago but one branch, and now there are 
twelve, one of them, “ Blavatsky Lodge,” having upward of 
300 members and associates. The literature of theosophy is 
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growing rapidly and has seven principal centres of publication 
—Madras, Bombay, Ceylon (Colombo), Stockholm, London, 
Paris and New York. Our Adyar Library, founded by the 
loving labor of our President, Colonel H. S. Olcott, though 
only three years old, has already acquired a large collection 
of Oriental works of the greatest value—3,046 volumes—be- 
sides over 2,000 works in European languages and a number 
of rare palm-leaf manuscripts. 

Besides these figures I will mention the results actually 
achieved during the fourteen years of the Theosophical 
Society's existence, in carrying out the society’s three officially- 
declared objects. 

I. We postulate the idea of universal brotherhood, though 
we hold it in no Utopian sense, and do not dream of realizing 
it at once on the ordinary plane of social or national relations. 
Our theory of essential brotherhood is a kinship which exists 
on the plane of the higher self, not on that of the racial, social 
and mental dissimilarities and antipathies. These elements 
of discord pertain to the physical man, and are the result of 
unequal development under the law of evolution. It is the 
physical body only—the shell, cover, or veil of the real entity 
—which has racial type, color, sex, hatreds, ambitions and 
loves. When Colonel Olcott and I removed from New York 
to Bombay in 1878, we found the East divided between sects, 
classes and races. Soon our Society began to grow, and in 
1882 a convention of delegates was held at Bombay, whither 
thirty odd branches sent as their representatives Hindu, 
Parsi, Buddhist, Mohammedan, Hebrew and Christian dele- 
gates. Besides helping to weave this golden web of brother- 
hood throughout India, our Society has extended its filaments 
from that centre to Ceylon, Burmah, Siam and Japan, bring- 
ing these people into fraternal relations with the Hindus. 

Il. As regards the revival of Oriental literature, the whole 
press of India, Ceylon and Japan unqualifiedly give us the 
credit of having done more in that direction than any other 
agency of modern times. We have created a demand for re- 
prints and translations of ancient Sanskrit classics, which 1s 
met by the frequent issue of works of this class at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Benares, Lucknow, Lahore, Madras, and other Indian 
literary centres. 

III. As regards the third object on our list, the investiga- 
tion of the hidden forces in nature and man, we may claim to 
have placed before the thinking public a logical, coherent, and 
philosophical scheme of man’s origin, destiny and evolution 
—a scheme preéminent above all for its rigorous adherence to 
justice. 





THE HOLY LAND. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Fuly. 


To look upon a corner gray wall stretching along a rocky 
foundation, with one massive square tower in sight; to find 
yourself suddenly in a crowded and noisy space, among rude 
and springless carriages, groups of munching and moaning 
camels, self-occupied and serious donkeys, coming and going 
on all sides, and the general area filled with an ever-changing, 
ever-multiplying crowd in every kind of picturesque and strange 
costume; to enter through the momentary darkness of the 
gate, grateful in the midst of the dazzling sunshine, into the 
Street thronged and noisy as the square outside, through 
which it is difficult to push your way,a little tired by your 
journey, a little anxious about the accommodation provided 
for you, a little, or more than a little, awed by the sense of 
what this place is, which at last, after so many thoughts and 
anticipations of it, you have attained--and then to step out 
suddenly without warning and find yourself upon the terrace 
of your lodging, the house-top of all Eastern story and de- 
scription, looking into the very heart of JERUSALEM, is a sen- 
sation which can come but once in his lite to the most inde- 
fatigable traveller. 





If it were not a hotel but some hospice or religious house, 
such as are still to be found, the effect would be perfect. And 
it is to be said for the Mediterranée (which by this time is a 
hotel no longer) that it is as little like an inn in the modern 
sense of the word as can be conceived. From the house-top we 
look down upon the pool of Hezekiah, lying a square mirror 
at our feet, surrounded by houses, and their reflection in its 
still surface—while beyond stands full before us, upon its 
platform, an octagonal building, with its dome sharply relieved 
against a low green hill, which forms the background of the 
whole picture—while other domes, and tall, straight, slim 
minarets, and glimpses of facades and door-ways fill up the 
many varying lines of the town before us. And is that in- 
deed the Mount of Olives? We look at it with the water ris- 
ing to our eyes in asudden rush; we identify it with a strange, 
indescribable thrill of recognition, which indicates a sacred 
spot that we have known all our lives. There are walls and 
storied buildings which may have come into being since that 
day. But there it is sure that He must have walked, there 
mused and prayed and rested under the sunshine, and when 
the stars came out over Jerusalem. 

I cannot think of any sensation more strangely touching, 
solemn and real. The sight of the Mount of Olives is like the 
sudden sight of a never-doubted, always recognizable friend. 
We never thought we should have lived to see it, yet there it 
stands as we knew it would, as we have always known, held 
green and unchangeable in the soft keeping of nature. The 
stones can be cast down so that no one shall stand on an- 
other, but nothing can overthrow the gentle slopes, the little 
sacred hill. 

The Holy Sepulchre is also in sight from this wonderful 
point of vision, and many other places of interest. yet nothing 
that touches the heart of the spectator with this sudden 
sense of recognition, of satisfaction and tender awe. Among 
the buildings on the other side, stands rooted up high among 
the mason work, a solitary palm tree, which has no story or 
associations, yet it comes into the landscape with a curious 
individuality, as of a half-alien spectator gazing across the 
house-tops, with their endless little domes and level lines of 
grey-white. There is, perhaps, nothing more striking in all 
the after views of Jerusalem than this first glimpse. The 
octagonal building is the famous Mosque of Omar, occupying 
the centre of the platform, walled and strong, which once was 
occupied by Solomon’s Temple—the centre of religious life, 
the constant haunts of those pilgrims of the old world, who 
came from all quarters of the land to keep the feast at Jeru- 
salem. It brings a chill to the heart of the pilgrim of to-day 
to find that shadow of another wership and faith occupying 
such a place in the very heart of this wonderful scene. 

And it is something of a downfall, to go down afterward 
into the very common, not to say vulgar life of a hotel, which 
has a fadle d’héte with a number of very ordinary people 
around it, and where soon we are obliged to withdraw our 
thought to very commonplace matters—such as getting com- 
fortable places and securing the eye of a hurried and anxious 
waiter. 





THE HARM OF UNEDIFYING PREACHING.—EDITORIAL.— 
Andover Review, August.—The pastor of a prominent Congre- 
gational church in Connecticut lately received a letter from one 
of his parishioners, criticising the sermons he had been listen- 
ing to while absent from home, as doctrinal disquisitions only 
of about a hundred years ago, and containing hardly a word 
to teach a man how to live a better life, and asking whether 
it was his duty to attend church where the sermons were so 
unedifying. There are certainly reasons for church-going 
irrespective of the sermon, but the grievance of this letter is 
a very real one, and we suspect that in some communities 
there is no little occasion for similar complaint. The com- 
plaint is not that it is unattractive or uninteresting but that 


it is unhelpful—nothing in them to teach a man how to live a 
better life. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF AGRICULTURE. 
PRINCE P. KROPOTKIN. 
The Forum, New York, August. 


FEw books have exercised so pernicious an influence upon 
the general development of economic thought as Malthus’s 
“‘ Essay on the Principle of Population,” exercised for three 
consecutive generations. It appeared at the right time, like 
all books which have had any influence at all, and it summed 
up ideas already current in the minds of the wealth-possessing 
minority. It was precisely when the ideas of equality and 
liberty awakened by the French and American revolutions 
were still permeating the minds of the poor, when the richer 
classes had become tired of their amateurish excursions into 
the same domains, that Malthus came to prove that no equality 
was possible; that the poverty of the many is a natural /aw, 
that population grows too rapidly and the new-comers find 
no room at the feast of Nature; and that that law cannot be 
altered by any change of institutions. 

Science, down to the present day, is completely permeated 
with Malthus’s teachings. Politicaleconomy never rises above 
the hypothesis of a limited supply of the necessaries of life. 
This hypothesis is taken for granted. Nearly all socialists, 
too, admit the postulate. Even in biology we have recently 
seen the theory of variability of species borrowing a quite un- 
expected support,: precisely from having been connected by 
Darwin and Wallace with Malthus’s fundamental idea, that 
the natural resources must inevitably fail to supply the means 
of existence for the rapidly-multiplying animals and plants. 

True, the formidable growth of the productive powers of 
man in the industrial field, since he has tamed steam and 
electricity, has somewhat shaken Malthus’s doctrine. But 
agriculture is still considered a stronghold of the Malthusian 
philosophy. The recent achievements of agriculture and hor- 
ticulture are not sufficiently well known; and while our gar- 
deners defy climate and latitude, acclimatize sub-tropical 
plants, raise ten crops instead of one, and themselves make 
the soil they want for each special culture, the economists 
nevertheless continue saying that the surface of the soil is 
limited, and its productive powers still more so; they still 
maintain that a population which should double each thirty 
years, say, would soon be confronted by a lack of the neces- 
saries of life! 

The fact is that if the population of our civilized communi- 

ties were increased tenfold and ten times more workers were 
cultivating the soil, it would not refuse to supply them with 
all they might want. Allthat is needed is that the soil be 
properly and intelligently cultivated. 
’ In England, America, Germany and Russia the farmers 
maintain that ‘“‘wheat-growing does not pay,” and England 
is constantly reducing the area of its wheat fields, yet French 
peasants steadily increase the area under wheat and as steadily 
increase the yield from each acre. Thirty years ago the 
French considered 22 bushels to the acre a good yield. Now 
with the same soil the requirement is at least 33 bushels, and 
in the best soil 43 to 48. Occasionally in Northern France, 
upon limited areas and under special care, there has been ob- 
tained 80 bushelsto the acre. It is not the infertility of the 
soil or the climatic conditions that prevent all wheat-growers 
from raising sixty bushels to the acre. It is simply the sys- 
tematic ruining of the tillers of the soil by the landlord, the 
state, the middle man and the capitalist. 

In the district of Saffelare, in a part of East Flanders which 
Nature has endowed with an unproductive but easily culti- 
vated sandy soil, 37,000 acres have to nourish 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. They not only grow their own food, but export agri- 
cultural produce. Their regular crops are four, five and six 





times as large as those of the “fertile” lands of Georgia, 
Texas and Illinois. These Flanders lands owe their rich 
yields to rational—though not heavy—manuring. 

What irrigation can effect is seen in the meadows of the 
Vosges and the Vaucluse upon an ungrateful soil. Below 
Milan, nearly 22,000 acres irrigated with water derived from 
the sewers of the city are yielding crops of from 8 to 10 tons 
of hay to the acre, asa rule; while occasionally some sepa- 
rate meadows will yield 18 tons of hay to the acre—an amount 
considered fabulous to-day, but which will not be so consid- 
ered to-morrow. 

Wonders are realized by the market gardeners below Paris— 
there called maraichers—Orleans, London and other big cities. 
A great number of the Paris maraichers,even of those who 
have their gardens within the walls of the city, export the 
whole of their produce to England. Whatchiefly attracts the 
market gardener to the great cities is stable manure ; and that 
is wanted not so much for increasing the richness of the soil 
as for heating it. The Paris gardeners are now heating the 
soil by means of portable hot-water pipes, called ‘¢hermosz- 
phons, provisionally established in the cool frames. 

As to the different degrees of fertility of the soil, the fact is 
that in intensive agriculture the soil is always made, whatever 
it originally may have been. Consequently, it is now a usual 
stipulation of the renting contracts of the Paris maraichers 
that when they move to another plot they may carry away 
their soil as well as their frames, water-pipes and other be- 
longings. 

Instructive was a visit I recently made to the islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey. Jersey nourishes its population of 
about two inhabitants to each acre, or I,200 to the square 
mile, and well-being is the distinctive feature of the peasan- 
try. Their chief crop consists now of early potatoes, of 
which they grow about 70,000 tons every year; and thatrepre- 
sents a money value of about $2,000,000, or more than $300 
from each acre under potatoes. Guernsey, which has to nour- 
ish 1,300 souls on each square mile, and has more of unproduc- 
tive soil, has developed of late into green-house culture. All 
over the island, especially in the north, wherever you look 
you see green-houses. They rise amid the fields and from be- 
hind the trees ; they are piled one upon another on the steep 
slopes of the hills facing the harbors. Some grapes are raised 
in these glass-houses, but principally they are immense 
kitchen gardens, and that at only a moderate cost for con- 
struction and fuel. 

I venture to suggest that instead of building at the Chicago 
Exhibition an Eiffel Tower a thousand feet high, a number of 
intelligent men should cover with glass-houses, say, a hundred 
acres or more. Suppose they devote forty acres to art—l 
mean to flowers and tropical vegetation—and the remaining 
sixty acres to the plainest vegetables and fruit, such as will be 
consumed by the ton during the Exhibition. It will not cost 
one-tenth part of what the tower would cost, but it is sure to 
repay the expense and—what is infinitely more important—it 


will make a complete revolution in the ideas of mankind as © 


to what the soil is, and how it should be treated. 





HELIGOLAND. 
The Leisure Hour, London, August. 


UNTIL a month ago Heligoland was better known to the 
philatelist than to the politician. Its export of postage 
stamps, in sets for albums, was apparently its chief source of 
revenue. But of late its cession has come into the full blaze 
of ‘“‘a burning question,” and its name has gone round the 
world. Included in the “ colony ” is Sandy Island, so that the 
total area of the possession, by taking in every square foot 
visible at low tide, can be made up into rather more than half 
a square mile. 
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What Cesar did for Britain, St. Willebrod did for Heligo- 
land. That pious Northumbrian, who entered Ripon monas- 
tery before he was seven years old, was, in the course of his 
mission to the Frisians, driven on to Fositelandt by stress of 
weather. In time Fositelandt became Amelandt, and Ame- 
landt in time became Heligoland, either because it was “ holy ” 
or ‘‘sandy,’ or belonged to King Helgo, as the etymologist 
may prefer. 

Heligoland in St. Willebrod’s day, twelve hundred years 
ago, was much the same shape as Ireland now is, and rather 
larger than the Isle of Wight. But there happened to Fries- 
land what happened to the lands of Earl Godwin, and eaten 
into by the waves, it became degraded to a series of shoals. 
The site of the temple of the god who gave his name to the 
island is now under the waves, and with it are the sites of 
many other temples and churches that had their day on the 
land now gone. Two hundred years ago the island was an 
hour-glass in shape. Then in 1720 the sea broke through the 





isthmus and left the two present islands, which are still van- | 


ishing, like the other islands of the long archipelago that 
marks the track through which the Elbe and its sister rivers 
used to find their way to the sea. An important spot in his- 
tory is this vanished land. From it Hengist set sail on that 
remarkable expedition which ended in the English conquest 
of Britain—an expedition remarkable, among other things, 
for its having had both its point of departure and its point of 
arrival gone to water. 

There is no spot more wind-swept in winter than Heligo- 
land. Often the surf will be driven right over its greatest 
breadth—which is only six hundred yards—and so fiercely 
beats the storm on the red crumbling cliffs, that the current 
thus deflected upward causes the usual calm along the cliff- 
edge for about a man’s height, but over that the rush is terri- 
ble, and sea-gulls attempting to cross are often seen blown 
aloft almost vertically by the terrible gale thus glanced off the 
rock face. The white houses, with the red roofs and green 
shutters, are of the national colors. Thestreets are of the nar- 
rowest, the passages between the houses being, it is pleasantly 
recorded, “ just wide enough to carry a corpse through them.” 
All things in Heligoland have to be carried by hand. There is 
no room for a beast of burden other than man—or rather wo- 
man, forthe women do all the work ashore, the men never 
exerting themselves but at sea. 

There are two thousand of the tall, bony, brown-haired, 
long-lived residents, most of them of Frisian speech, and all 
taught, or having been taught, English and German. The 
average income of a Heligolander is £40 a year. The revenue 
of some £7,000 is drawn from various sources, one of which 
is a tax on the thirteen thousand visitors—mostly Germans— 
who appear during the season from July to September. Itis 
a happy land, where there are no bankers, no lawyers, and no 
crime, where “all gratuities are strictly forbidden,” where the 
landladies are all honest and the boatmen take no tips, and 
where business is conducted on the principles hinted at in 
the Frisian proverb, “‘ Likto es de naihst wai ” (Straight on is 
the nearest way). It imports everything; it exports onlya 
few fish of the sea—and the postage stamps aforesaid. 





STREET LIFE IN INDIA. 


EDWIN LORD WEEKS. 
Harper's Magazine, New York, August. 


IN India there is never absolute stillness, whether in city or 
jungle, one is always surrounded by vigorous and sometimes 
obtrusive animal life, the peculiar relations between which 
and the life of the people is one of the great characteristics 
of India. In the cities of Europe, animal life, if it is not com 
pletely banished, exists only in a state of bondage, but on en 





tering one of the crowded, primitive cities of India one can- 
not help wondering to whom all the animals out of doors be- 
long. It does not take long, however, to find out that these 
animals have quite as much right to their share of the street 
as we have. The animals, with the exception of the monkeys, 
are,for the most part, gentle and well-behaved, rarely pre- 
suming on their privileges; and their placid confidence in 
human nature shows that their trust has never been betrayed. 
To understand this state of things it is necessary to look at it 
for a moment with the eyes of a Brahmin. Modern science 
has not superseded the Brahmin’s creed, one prominent arti- 
cle of which is the belief inthe transmigration of souls. Ac- 
cording to that belief, all the living creatures we see around 
us were once people like ourselves. They inhabit animal 
shapes foratime. So, too, may we. 

The most privileged of all animals in India are the monkeys, 
and the head centre of monkeydom is the holy city of Muttra 
or Mattura situated on the river Jumna. Here the monkey, 
apparently of the species from which the organ-grinder gener- 
ally selects his partner, is held in such high veneration that he 
cannot be killed or molested. For this reason his human 
fellow-citizens in order to protect themselves from his depre- 
dations are obliged to have lattices at their windows even on 
the topmost floors of their dwellings; for the monkey being 
superior to the best gymnast that ever swung On a trapeze, no 
window, however high, is beyond his reach. The monkeys 
are thus prevented from sharing domestic hospitality, but they 
hold high festival out of doors. 

At intervals along the bank of the fast-flowing Jumna there 
are landing or bathing places called “ ghats” with flights of 
stone steps descending to the river. Between two of these 
ghats may be seen a tall sculptured tower of red sand- 
stone rising straight from the water’s edge among a group of 
ancient temples. This tower seems to be tenanted only by 
monkeys who serve as animated and interesting substitutes. 
for stone gargoyles, of which but few have escaped the 
ravages of time. 

Sometimes in the early morning when the steps of the ghats 
are crowded with bathers, a female shriek suddenly rends the 
air. It proceeds from a bather with whose embroidered shawh 
an enterprising monkey is at that moment scaling the eaves 
ofatemple. The tumult which ensues is followed by the ap- 
pearance of a detachment of the “ monkey police,” a body of 
men armed with long white wands which cannot be used ex- 
cept to intimidate the monkeys. Even intimidation in the 
present case is out of the question, because both shawl and 
monkey are high out of human reach. Recourse is therefore 
had to strategy. A bit of fruit is placed as a bait on a low ter- 
race in the hope that the monkey in his eagerness to seize the 
new booty will allow himself to be robbed of the shawl; but 
the monkey will perhaps descend to the terrace cautiously 
dragging the shawl after him and eventually escape with both 
shawl and fruit to some eminence from which he can make 
grimaces at his baffled pursuers. 

Not unfrequently a monkey will seize a brass pot full of milk 
or some liquid dainty and after leisurely helping himself to its 
contents on the roof of a shrine will forgetfully let it fall on 
the heads of the crowd below. 

But a very stirring incident in monkeydom is a fight be- 
tween two rival chiefs. The monkey police prevent the single 
combat from becoming a general affray, but they cannot sepa- 
rate the two combatants, who, after “going at it” with the 
quiet determination of veteran pugilists beceme weakened 
with loss of blood and eventually limp away down the 
street. 

While, however, monkeys thus take a prominent part in the 
little dramas of street life, they are not to be seen in the posi- 
tion of household pets, and this seems to indicate that the 
popular mind has learned to endure them with patient resig 
nation as necessary evils. 
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Personal Creeds ; or, How to form a Working Theory of Life. By 

Newman Smyth. pp. 210. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 

No better suggestion of the scope and spirit of this little volume can 
be given than in Dr. Smyth’s own words of introduction : 

** These eight discourses concerning personal creeds grew together from one 
idea. Asasingle cluster which has ripened upon a fruitful principle of faith, 
they are offered in this book to the larger public, with the hope that they may 
reach those men of whom there are many in these times, who cannot believe 
everything that they have been taught, but who would not miss the best faiths 
which are implied in man’s truest life.”’ 

It is for the beginnings of spiritual life that search is had, and a very 
happy use is made of the personal experience of Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson, who found himself at one time reduced to the necessity of 
repeating to himself an aphorism so simple as ‘‘it must be right 
to do right,” and who wrote: ‘‘In the darkest hour through which a 
human soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least is certain: 
if there be no God and no future state, yet even then it is better to be 
generous than selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, better to be 
true than false, better to be brave than acoward. . Thrice 
blessed is he who,—when all is drear and cheerless within and without, 
when his teachers terrify him, and his fiiends shrink from him,— 
has obstinately clung to moral good. Thrice blessed because his 
night shall pass into clear, bright day.’’ The passage of a soul 
through the processes of the spirit from a single moral truth into the 
highest realms of spiritual reality and light, receives in the first of these 
discourses a variety of instructive and beautiful illustrations. The 
moral and the natural world lie strangely near one another, and it is 
often by some single door-way, some window only it may be, or some 
solitary deed of courage and endeavor, by which the soul enters and 
all things in the moral universe are open to its farther humility of 
search. It is in accordance with this principle of the spiritual life 
that we are able to understand the absolute simplicity of those first 
acts through which our Lord receives souls into his conscious service. 

A second step of spiritual approach is found in personal contact 
with the spirit and life of Christ. The Lord does not now indeed 
go about among men, but Christ’s life has entered into the world to 
form its history and inspire humanity, and our contact with it may 
be as direct and immediate as with Jesus Himself. By entering and 
living for a single day, a single week, in the atmosphere of His perfect 
truthfulness, bringing all our life to its absolute test ; by laying aside 
all the adventitious supports on which we have been leaning, and in 
poverty of spirit accepting spiritual values as they lie in the sight of 
God, many a man will discover that he has already entered intoa 
broader, sunnier realm, having in it more of the Kingdom of Heaven 
than he had dreamed of before. 

It is not possible to see all things with equal clearness. There isa 
proper place for a Christian mysticism. Heavenly things must often 
be explained by earthly things. Spiritual vision accompanies spiritual 
manhood. From faith in the more earthly portions of Christian doc- 
trines we may expect to gain further beliefs in the more heavenly 
truths of revelation. This is the vital method of gaining a real the- 
ology. It must at times be by the natural advance of a healthy 
progress. Earnest, pure and noble living with Jesus of Nazareth must 
first precede and then teach the secret of that one gloriously sacrificial 
life. In the present stage of our divine education for eternal life, we 
ought not to expect tosee all Christ’s teachings with equal distinct- 
ness. He said some things which his first disciples did not under- 
stand. Some believers may have clearer ideas of many doctrines 
than it is well for them to have. Clear ideas in regard to some dim 
and distant portions of religious truth are very possibly false ideas. 
The Bible, like nature, has its depth, distance and perspective. ‘We 
might have more faith if our beliefs could be simplified. We need 
not strain our eyes to be sure of so many things. It is enough to be 
asadisciple. The leade s and teachers of men in the new, coming 
Christian age will be those who, more than others, live with the 
Master in the Spirit of the Lord. 

The search of the soul is for points of personal contact with God. 
In them God is no longer the object of a creed but a personal reality 
to the individual soul, and these we are to find, not by ascending into 
the Heavens, but in the daily happenings of our own lives. There are 
places in our common human experience which are as open windows 

or His light to find us. There are facts of our own lives in which 





God exists in touch and in contact with man, and if we are ready to 
receive divine influence at these possible points of its apprehension by 
us, we shall find our God becoming real and true to us. A man cannot 
yield himself patiently to the utmost power of his own thought, with- 
out finding that there is a point when he will be met by the thought 
of God. Conscience, which encloses us with the feeling of obliga- 
tion, is the grasp of God applied to our soul, with the compelling 
power of an “‘ ought” and a ‘‘ must.” A man who knows what it is to 
love till all the cords of self-interest snap and breaks, and his own hap- 
piness is forgotten and life itself surrendered, at its sweet behest, will 
have granted to him at the same time another point of contact 
with God. These facts of a revelation of the Divine are more than 
enough to lead men to hope, to look beyond earthly horizons, to lift 
up hands of prayer, and to await farther and fuller revelations of a 
God who is ever near us. 


Railway Secrecyand Trust. 
Putnam’s Sons. 18go. 
Vast corporations are a natural and legitimate development from 

necessities which have been created by progress in the processes of 

production and in the methods of transportation. The aggregation 
or accumulation of capital is not of necessity either dangercus or 
harmful. The characteristic of free government is non-interference. 

Yet free government must not only refrain from interference with 

individual rights, but it must sacredly guard individual rights from in- 

terference, not only from individuals, butespecially from the corpora- 
tions which are its creatures. 

Without such protection it is impossible to guarantee the existence 
of that absolute industrial equality which is essential to political free- 
dom. 

The principal menace to industrial equality is to be found to-day in 
the existence of Trusts, These are divided into two classes ; those 
which, having and maintaining secret agreements with those cor- 
porations which transport the product from producer to consumer, 
are by this means enabled to exert an arbitrary control over the indus- 
tries with which they deal ; and those which do not depend upon the 
secret relations with the transporter, but which aim through combira- 
tion, to secure the unified possession and control of any particular in- 
dustry, and by the exercise of the power thus secured, to repress pro- 
duction and competition, and thus enlarge the margin of profit. 

Corporations of the former class are dangerous, but their danger is 
temporary. So long as producers can reach consumers on equal 
terms, competition will appear, and will finally defeat the artificial 
combination. It is by the secrecy of its relations with the agencies 
for transportation, when the amount and value of transportation are 
of greater importance than the value of the products themselves, that 
a Trust is able to deal with competitors, and to effect a monopoly far 
more complete than by thesimple control of the products themselves. 
That the existence of a vast corporation like the Standard Oil Trust, 
and its exploitation of a capital of not less than one hundred millions 
of dollars, and its wholesale destruction of individual interests, have 
not brought any greater disturbance of the general industries of the 
country, is to be attributed to the two parallel facts : that the constant 
discovery of new and almost unlimited sources of supply, and the 
vastly increased facilities of transportation have combined, notwith- 
standing, to constantly diminish the price of the commodity. Trusts 
of the second class, which do not depend upon railway alliances, 
though they may succeed in controlling an industry, yet not having 
any secret relations with the transporter as to prevent competition, 
have but a temporary power for exclusion. Although a trust of 
this class may for a time hold exclusive sway, and by making prices 
exorbitant, oppress the public, yet there cannot be any permanency 
to its power so long as the way from producer to consumer is kept 
open to all alike ; for whenever a large perceptible margin of profit 
appears in any industry, it immediately, of itself, invites and en- 
courages competitors to share that margin. With trusts of this class 
the vices are functional. Under other names these industrial evils 
have existed before. 

It may be set down as a safe rule that resort to specific legislation 
for the cure of functional evils which disturb industry is unadvisable. 
But the case is altogether different when the organization which does 
the mischief is one upon which the State has conferred franchises 
which enable those in control of it to usurp the very sovereignty of 
the State itself. Absolute publicity extending to all the ramific. tions 


By John M. Bonham. pp. 138. G. P. 


of the business of such an organization, and to allits connections with 
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subsidiary corporations and agencies, is urged as the sole sufficient 
protection against evils which have already become continental in 
their extent. 

The universal violation of this principle, and the substitution for it 
of methods of secrecy, which have been organized into a system, has 
created a condition of things which one of the most prominent Rail- 
road officials of the country, President Charles Francis Adams of the 
Union Pacific, declares to have rendered entire official int-grity almost 
impossible, among the managers of the great transcontinental lines 
of transportation. Pres. Adams, it is true, would seek relief for com- 
petitive methods, which are essentially dishonest, among the Trunk 
lines—which are at present consolidated—by a control instituted by 
these corporations themselves, and extending to each one of them ; 
but such an industrial imperialism would be absolutely at war with the 
whole genius of democratic institutions, and would be attended with 
new dangers to individual industrial rights. It is the secrecy of their 
actions, secrecy which has obtained for itself judicial sanction, and 
which has thus far successfully defied even Congressional investigation, 
which is the fundamental source of danger and of mischief, and 
this can be adequately met and guarded against only by the action of 
the Federal Government, whose initiation and action would soon 
be followed by that of the separate States. Only when public 
control and inspection as complete as that extended to the agencies 
for Fire and Life Insurance and Banking Corporations of the 
country, are made to cover also those corporations which are absorb- 
ing so largely the industries of the Nation, will adequate safeguards 
have been provided to sustain personal official integrity, to secure in- 
dividual industries against a despotism the most dangerous and de- 
structive ever yet developed by civilization. 


The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Sedgwick Knightbridge, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. pp. 522. 
4th Edition. Macmillan & Co.: London and New York. 1890. 
This title is distinctive. It is not a Philosophy of Ethics, nor does 

it treat of the evolution of moral distinctions or of the origin of the 
ideas of right and wrong. It presents rather a systematic exposition 
of the ethical facts as they have been developed in universal human 
consciousness, places them in their mutual relations of dependence 
and support, and so prepares the way for the practical determination 
of what is legitimate and what is authoritative in morals, which must 
precede and constitute the basis of anything worthy to be called an 
ethical science. The possibility of such a science is demonstrated, and 
its foundations shown in the coincidences and concessions of rival 
ethical theories. 

Of the highest value, therefore, will be found the fairness with 
which the various sources and sides of ethical thought are brought 
into review and the completeness with which the resolution of their 
antagonisms is reached in final practical positions in which botha 
Rational Egoism and the most consequent utilitarianism coincide 
with the direct and absolute postulates of transcendental intention. 

This coincidence of results, however, by no means proves that the 
processes of any one of these methods might have been spared. These 
different routes have not conducted merely to a common centre on 
the same general plane. It is a higher, nobler elevation from which 
we look out upon human conduct from the elevation which has at 
last been gained. It is, indeed, one principal aim of this treatise to 
defend the validity of each of these methods, all of which lie implicitly 
in the common moral reasoning of mankind, and to show that their 
differences are found in the constitution of human nature itself. 

The importance of thus recognizing distinct ethical methcds is far- 
ther illustrated as one after another of the so-called cardinal virtues of 
Wisdom, Self-Control, Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Temperance and 
Purity are passed under review, and it is made clear that practical judg- 
ments in the application of each of them demand some higher princi- 
ples than common sense supplies in order to determine their limits 
and their mutual relations. 

Tothe question whether progress characterizes ethical thought, an 
emphatic affirmation is given, and while the conventional judgments 
of positive morality are assigned a primary and fundamental place, it 
is conclusively shown that the morality of common sense is capable of 
development only as analysis brings its separate virtues into mutual 
relations, and refers them all to the higher and more universal concep- 
tions furnished by those ideals, which are presented in the highest 
conceivable happiness of the individual, on the one hand, and of all 
sentient beings on the other. The extent to which, however, criti- 





cisms of practical conduct derived from that ideal of an ultimate good 
supplied by utilitarianism can be admitted into individual lives is so 
exceedingly limited that the conventional maxims of positive morality 
remain almost untouched. The tendency of all recent ethical thought 
is distinctly opposed to that of the earlier English writers, which was 
mainly philosophical ; but ethics no more depend upon the nature of 
the ethical faculty than mathematics upon the analysis of the mathe- 
matical faculty. Both must be founded upon those deliverances which 
are common to a!l human minds in the presence of the facts, and the 
validity of the judgment which pronounces the whole to be greater 
than any of its parts, is perfectly analogous to the judgment, that the 
happiness of the whole is a higher object of choice than the happi- 
ness of an individual. By the clearness of the analysis, the validity of 
the moral judgments of common sense is here put side by side with 
their scientific incompleteness, a place is vindicated fev ,ue ethical 
among the established sciences, and, most of all, does it become clear 
that no true progress is possible which does not recognize the essen- 
tial and the mutually supplementary service of each of the principal 
methods of ethics—the intuitional, the egoistic and the utilitarian. 


A Dead Man's Diary. Written after his decease. With a preface 
by G. T. Bettany, M. A., pp. 218. Ward, Lock & Co., London, 
New York and Melbourne. 1890. 

I love this world and the things of it. To me the mere conscious- 
ness of life is a gladness, the pulsing of my heart a pleasure. I love 
my life and should be loath to leave it. But despite this love, some 
years ago I became seriously ill, grew worse day by day, and was 
pronounced dying, and finally dead. I remained dead to all intents 
and purposes for the greater part of two days, after which | exhibi- 
ted symptoms of returning vitality and in the course of a week or two 
was convalescent. 

My death-bed was attended by persons living and dead, including 
my eldest brother who died before I was born. While I was wonder- 
ing who this person—the brother whom I did not at the time recog- 
nize—could be, there came over me a strange and sudden sense of loss, 
of physical loss I think it was—as though some life element had gone 
out of me. I felt neither pain nor mental anxiety, only an ethereal 
lightness of limb and a sense of soul emancipation and peace. Then 
life ebbed and ebbed away until at last there came a time—the 
moment of death I believe—when the outward and Jdeathward setting 
tide seemed to reach its climax and I felt myself swept lifeward again, 
on the inward setting tide of that larger life into which I had died. 

Time, which is the name we give to our petty portion of eternity, 
has no existence in that eternity which has been defined as the ‘' life- 
time of the Almighty,” and so it was that though I remained in the 
spirit realm but two days, it seemed to meas if weeks, months, 
years, had elapsed between my death and the hour when I became 
aware of it. The first thing of which I was conscious after my disso- 
lution was that the events of my past life were rising before me—my 
past life stripped of the disguises in which I had been accustomed to 
conceal it—my past life in all its moral nakedness, as God saw it. I 
saw in vivid detail the circumstances under which thirty years before 
my death I had as a young man of twenty-one been led by strong 
temptation to ruin the woman who loved me. In my awakened mem- 
ory the plausible excuses with which I | ad striven to palliate my sin 
took horrible shapes and haunted me like accusing demons. This was 
my Day of Judgment. This was hell. In hell there are seasons when 
the intensity of suffering is abated, when the anguish-stricken spirit is 
mercifully allowed a temporary reprieve. Availing myself of such 
comparatively painless intervals of suffering, I was able partly by 
conversation with other spirits and partly by observation combined 
with experience, to correct my erroneous views with regard to the 
other life. Uptothe time of my death, my idea of heaven and hell 
was that they were two separate places, but I now know better. 
Heaven and hell as separate places have no existence. In the spirit 
world—that is, in that ante-chamber of it to which I have had admit- 
tance—the good and bad are not parted, but live, so to speak, in con- 
centric spiritual spheres, the majority beginning, asI did, in the outer- 
most sphere and becoming fitted by slow and imperceptible de- 
velopments to advance nearer to the Holy Presence. That outer- 
most sphere, which is not a place at all buta state of mental or physical 
suffering, ishell. There each sin has its corresponding punishment. 

There I, who on earth had been one of those who live in thought, 
was punished in ¢hought by being confronted with the memory of my 
sin and its consequences ; and there 1 saw that for those who are 
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incapable of realizing the agony which a thought can bring, hell has 
bodily punishment too. Sosevere was my torture that I would readily 
have escaped it even through annihilation, but 

** Death once dead ! there’s no more dying then.” 
in hell escape is impossible. I could not hide myself from the hideous 
spectres of the past. I had to endure to the uttermost. 

At last there came a time when I could no longer bear the burden 
of mysin. I thought not so much of myself as of the woman I had 
wronged. I pictured to myself the black phantom of an immortal 
soul which was lost forever crying out unto God for judgment, but even 
then I felt my burden lifted and borne away from me, and then I saw 
asa vision One kneeling in prayer. I experienced a gleam of hope 
as Iremembered the sin-bearing Christ; but the next moment I 
thought ‘* How if there be no Christ?" and battling with that agoniz- 
ing doubt, I fell at the feet of a woman whose hand it was that had 
plucked me as if from an abyss. I then slept what seemed to me to 
b: a sweet and restful sleep, from which I awoke to find her kneeling 
beside me, in prayer. I joined in the prayer, I asked the Saviour of 
sinners to receive me, and as he answered in a whisper ‘‘ Son,” I saw 
that the woman who had succored me was the woman whom I 
had ruined and abandoned, but whom He in his infinite mercy loved 
and sought and saved, and used as the instrument of my salvation. 


Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Charles J. Woodbury. With 
portrait. 12mo, pp.177. The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 1890. 
In 1865, when the author of this book, then a youth of twenty, was 

a student at Williams College, Ralph Waldo Emerson, at that time 
sixty-two years old, came to Williamstown to deliver a lecture. He 
arrived ‘‘unheralded by even so much asa paragraph in the county 
newspaper”’ and no one was aware that he proposed to lecture that 
same evening. But the group of enthusiastic students, tv whose im- 
portunity he had listened on coming, at once set to work vigorously to 
procure a lecture hall and an audience. By dint of placards, notifica- 
tipn from house to house, and ringing of college and church bells, the 
lecturer spoke ina building in which every seat was filled. It was 
thus Mr. Woodbury, already an ardent admirer of Emerson, made the 
latter’s acquaintance. The Concord philosopher was prevailed on to 
stay a week and give some more lectures in Williamstown, as well as to 
lecture afterwards in North Adams, Pittsfield and other nigh places. 
With these appearances Mr.Woodbury was associated, and by means of 
them and of meeting Emerson occasionally during the next five years, 
had frequent opportunities of conversation with him. From the first 
our author entered in journals whatever fell from the lips of his revered 
master, not without the latter’s knowledge and approval. It is these 
journals which are reproduced in this book, with three chapters bear- 
ing the Emersonian captions, ‘‘ Presence,” ‘‘ Method,’’ ‘‘ Manhood,” 
describing the personal appearance, manners, method of work and 
thorough manhood of the subject. The journals are not printed con- 
secutively as they were written. There is an arrangement of subjects 
under the heads ‘‘ Counsel,” “‘ Criticism,” ‘‘Concord,’’ ‘‘ Transcendent- 
alism,’’ in which are combined remarks made at different times. 

Mr. Woodbury’s reverence for Emerson has not diminished in the 
least with the lapse of years, but the disciple’s veneration for his mas- 
ter is not undiscriminating. ‘‘ The purposed adoption of abbreviations 
even in his poetry, frequent disregard of precision in the use of words, 
a certain intentional raggedness of expression, the employment of 
colloquialisms, exclamatory sentences and the like—distinguish Emer- 
son from the strictly literary writer; and in so tar subtract from the 
permanency of his literary accomplishment. He was subject to flow 
and departure of tide. There are passages in Emerson, many, many 
of them, where he is a veritable Adonais, beautiful and strong and 
luminous, where the thought has been apparelled in a way not to be 
surpassed for translucence and delicacy, and these are literature.” 

Mr. Woodbury has some apprehension that his book may be re- 
garded as superfluous since the recent appearance of the work of Ed- 
ward Emerson and Cabot’s authentic biography, but thinks that these 
‘« Talks” will be useful to and appreciated by young men. For Em- 
erson ‘‘ belonged to the young men. They were the natural vehicle of 
the spirit; they always largely made up his audiences, and replenished 
them when they were low; they were ever ready to second him; soon- 
est to greet and warmest to praise his latest deliverance.” 


Cities of our Faith and other Discourses and Addresses. By Rev. 
Samuel Lunt Caldwell, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, 422 pp., with portrait and 
biographical sketch of Dr. Caldwell, by Oakman S. Stearns, D.D. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 

The ‘‘ Cities of our Faith’’ are four of seven papers which Dr. Cald- 
well was preparing.for publication at the time of hisdeath. In addi- 
tion to those now published there were to be one on Geneva and one 
on — the series to be prefaced by a chapter on ‘‘ The City 
of .- 





In the four papers here presented we have evidence of a critical and 
constructive faculty of a high order. 

Under the magic pen of the author the dry bones of history spring 
into life, and from the patriarchal figure of Abraham wandering forth 
from Chaldea, staff in hand, to the downfall of Constantinople before 
the irresistible onslaught of Moslem hosts, every historic character of 
importance springs into life and passes into review before us in a pano- 
rama of history in which a true perspective is maintained throughout, 
and every scene and actor is presented in due proportion. We see 
Jerusalem rising on the old fastness of the Jebusites, and a resting 
place established for the wandering sanctuary of Israel; we follow 
the Israelites in their going out and coming in, in their victories and 
defeats, their internal strife and oft-repeated subjecticn and captivity, 
until the final destruction of Jerusalem by Titus and the dispersion of 
the Jewish race. 

Then, as the temple crumbles to dust and Judaism goes out in night, 
the religion of the mild Galilean, the rejected of Israel, is seen to fer- 
ment among the multitudes in Greece and Rome, taking form and 
shape among the learned in Alexandria, grasping the keys of heaven 
and hell under the Popes of Rome, and robed in the imperial purple 
under Constantine. 

In the papers on Alexandria and Rome we are presented with char- 
acteristic sketches of the Pagan peoples, among whom the early Chris- 
tians stand out in bold relief ; now thrown to the beasts for sport in 
the imperial city of the Czsars, or exposed to the shafts of ridicule of 
the learned Pagans in the City of the Nile ; now turning in merciless 
wrath upon their tormentors, rasing their temples to the ground, and 
embruing their hands in innocent blood, anon rising to power, and, in 
the persons of their Chief Bishops, aiming at the subjection of peoples 
and rulers alike to their imperial sway. No less graphic is the narra- 
tive of the part played by the Fathers of the Church, the heresies and 
fierce dissension within, and the final separation of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, the result of many differences, the most important 
of which in the estimation of the common people was the abs:nce of 
yeast in the sacramental bread of the Romish Church. The Greek 
Church is, and always was, a State Church. 

In these four papers the student will find a library of history, system- 
atized and arranged to his hand. The ordinary reader will realize 
what is meant by the ‘* Drama of History,” as the shifting scenes pass 
in review before him, disclosing their relation to each other and pre- 
senting the leading men of each epoch, with life-like vividness, under 
the impulse of—now—transparent motives. 

The other papers included in the volume are four historical essays 
entitled, Saint Ambrose and his Time, Benedict and the Benedictines, 
The Mendicant Orders and Roger Williams as an Author, The two 
Newton Lectures,—Theology and Education and Theology and Litera- 
ture,—and a series of eight addresses and sermons. 

These all bear evidences of the same scholarly ability, critical 
faculty, mature judgment, liberal spirit and restrained power that 
characterize the ‘‘ Cities of our Faith.” 


Rarahu; or, the Marriage of Loti. By Pierre Loti. Translated 
from the French by Clara Bell. New York: W. S. Gottsberger 
& Co, 1890. 


{Loti. whose brother, George Grant, had spent several years in the Polynes- 
ian Islands and had told marvellous tales thereof, had imbibed during his 
youth astrong desire to see the wonderful country which his imagination had 
invested with all the charms of fairyland. With thisend in view 4 became a 
seaman, andeventually an officer of the British warship Reindeer, and found 
himself on January 20th, 1872. on board his ship anchored off Papeete, the court 
town of Tahiti, the Queen’s island. On that = he wrote to his sister in Eng- 
land, expressing his keen disappointment at his failure to realize the joys he had 
so long anticipated. ‘* . . . Inshort, during all these days since the Rein- 
deer cast anchor off Papeete, your brother Harry has remained on board, his 
spirit crushed and his fancy cheated.”’] 


This did not iast long. Loti was kindly received at the queen’s court, 
admired the sweet, dreamy, pensive face of Princess Artithea, who looked 
not unkindly at him; and, wandering about the island, his fate found him in 
the person of Rarahu, a maiden of fifteen,a perfect specimen of the mys- 
terious Maori race which has peopled the Polynesian island. The 
queen noted the attachment between the two, an encouraged a mar- 
riage according to the custom of the islands. After a time the Re/n- 
deer goes on a cruise of a month, and Rarahu parts from Loti with many 
tears. He gets a loving letter from her in her native language. On his 
return he found that Tiahourihad married and left Apire. Rarahu’s adopted 
mother had died the preceding week, and her adoptive father then lay dead in 
the cabin where they had lived. He spends the night with Rarahu, watching 
beside the dead. She wishes him to take her on the morrow to live with him ina 
house of their own in Pepeete. They dothis and enjoy a most delightful life, 
overshadowed only by the thought of parting, forthe Reindeer must sail for 
California in November. Rarahu has now the fuller and rounder form of perfect 
womanhood, but she also has a little, dry, hacking cough. The time of parting 
comes. The ship was to return from California after a long cruise and remain 
for a little time at Tihiti, Loti loves Rarahu devotedly, and both are heart- 
broken at the separation. The ship is cruising a year, during which Loti re- 
ceives a letter from Rarahu. On hisreturn she meets him and they renew the 
old life; but both fee) that they are on the eve of an eternal farewell. Many 
hours of melancholy ea speed too quickly, and Loti sails away for Eng- 
land in the Reindeer, with a vague promise of return, which both feel will never 
be realized. Tender, mournful letters reach him at his home from Rarahu. He 
answers them, but it seems his letters do not reach her. He hears of her sinking 
in the social scale at Pepeete, and finally of her death in her native is!and of 
Boro-Boro in November, 1875 ] 

Rarahu’s last letter.—‘O, my dear little friend,O my fragrant flower of 
evening! My heart is very sick since Ican see you no more. O my star of the 
morning, my eyes melt into tears because you do not return! I-greet you by the 
true God, in the Christian faith. Your little friend, 


**RaRAHuU.”’ 
**Epitor Literary DiGest.—Why do you not publish a review of Tolstoi’s 
Kreutzer Sonata now attracting so much aitention? %. t. 


[A “ Digest " of Die Kreutzer Sonate, from the German edition, was published 
in Tue Literary Dicesst of July 5, several weeks before the American edition 
was issued.—£diter Lit. Dicgst.] 
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TARIFF DISCUSSION. 

New Haven Palladium (Rep.), Aug. 9.—The 
Republican press is practically unanimous in 
endorsing the attempts to secure reciprocity 
favors on the line mapped out by Mr. Blaine. 
Some dwell on the importance of passing the 
McKinley Bill, without reciprocity amend- 
ment if necessary, but nearly all are in sym- 
pathy with the effort to extend markets and 
get something in exchangé for the stupendous 
purchases we make of sugar, hides, tea, coffee, 
etc. 

Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), Aug. 8.—It is 
really amusing to see the organs of monopoly 
getting under Blaine’s reciprocity umbrella 
now that it is plain President Harrison favors 
the Secretary’s scheme. All along they have 
been contending that the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley Bill, the very essence of protectionism, 
was essential to the country’s prosperity. | 
They have been telling the farmers that they | 
couldn’t do without it, or words to that effect, | 
and urging them to hold mass meetings in| 
its interest. Now, however, they are for reci- | 
procity, 
trade if you are.” 





which means, ‘‘ we are for 


discovered to his horror that Wanamaker had 
been converted over to the Blaine way of 
thinking. Then the President succumbed, and 
is now doing the will of the Premier like a 
good little boy. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), Aug. 9.—It 
seems to be very generally accepted that some 
agreement on the question of reciprocity was 
reached by the President and Secretary of 
State at the Cape May conference, and that the 
policy of trade extension carried the day. But 
the intimation that the President won the Sec- 
retary over tothis plan instead of being won 
over by Mr. Blaine is altogether silly. The 
truth is the President has been amazed and 
alarmed at the popularity of the reciprocity or 
larger-trade idea which Blaine has advertised 
as his special attraction. The party which 
planted itself across the path of commercial 
progress in 1888, and offered a Chinese wall 
for an industrial defence, is getting out of the 
path with remarkable speed. 

Loutsville Courier Journal(Dem.), Aug. 8.— 
The McKinley Bill was at least consistent 
with the Republican platform, but now it ap- 
pears that it is to be changed and made to 
conform more nearly to Mr. Cleveland’s 
recommendations in 1888, It is exceedingly 


considerable attention in the East. 
other things the Senator said: 


It is well known that I earnestly desired to be con- 
servative upon this great question. I earnestly de- 
sired and believed that it was in our power at one 
time to stand where Jackson, Robert J. Walker and 
James K. Polk had stood; but the high-handed op- 
pressions of the Republican party have rendered 
such conservatism impossible. In dealing with fla- 
grant robbers and highwaymen, who have cast aside 
the mask and clutched at the throats of al] the indus- 
tries of the country, a conservative policy has to 
be abandoned, and a far different course pursued. 


Among 


Heretofore those excellent persons who have 
called themselves tariff reformers, but who are 
in fact free-traders, have maintained that the 
Walker tariff of 1846 and the modifications 
thereof in 1857, by a Congress controlled by 
the South, was their ideal, because it was a 
tariff for revenue only. If any of its features 
were protective they were so because the au- 
thors could not make it otherwise and obtain a 
revenue. 

But Mr. Voorhees goes beyond the tariff 
reformers, beyond Robert J. Walker, who was 
an ardent disciple of Cobden, and declares that 








a different policy than that of the tariff reform- 
| ers shall be adopted by the Democratic party. 
He does not tell what the new policy will be. 
Does Mr. Voorhees desire to adopt the British 


free | dangerous to try to change front in the tace of | system, where the tax-gatherer importunes the 
|anenemy. It is open todoubt if Maj. McKin- householder at every turn, or would he, as do 


Jowa State Register (Rep.), Aug. 5.—The| ley will attempt to execute such a manoeuvre | those who elect him to the Senate, borrow 
< . s */}s o* ~° 


last Presidential election was fought mainly | 
upon economic principles. 
direct issue. 
elaborate. 


Protection was a| 

The discussions were full and | 
Every feature of protection was | 
looked carefully into. 


even when the orders come from the White 
House. 

Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Aug. 8.—We take 
pleasure in assuring our free trade Democratic 


money and run the country in debt to pay the 
|current expenses of the Government? The 
Senator should develop his policy if he has 
‘one. But he is to be thanked, as a rather late 


Free trade and itsaux- | friends that whatever differences may exist in | worshipper of the Cleveland fetich, for declar- 


iliaries had a complete airing. The vote was | Republican ranks concerning reciprocity will | ing the purpose of the leading element of the 
full and protection carried. Cleveland and his | be speedily removed, and a satisfactory Tariff | P@tty- 


crowd went out, and Harrison with his friends 
came in. 

to enact a Tariff Bill. The House that has | 
the initiative only in such matters has acted. | 
It is being amended in the Senate and will | 
presumably be improved. Meanwhile we hear | 
of adeal of opposition. The Bill does not | 
please the British at all, neither does it suit the | 
French! More than that, it is exceedingly 
distasteful to the importers of foreign goods, | 
and awfully disgustful to the free traders ! | 
We may wait in confidence for the completed 
Bill. McKinley and his kind kave made ac- 
tive all the prophets of Baal, who are cursing 
inalively manner. The Bill must have some- 
thing good about it. Who remembers the 
combination opposed to the Bill ever propos- 
ing the health of the United States? They 
drink enough, dear knows, but all their sym- 
pathies are with the foreign manufacturer, the 
importer, and the free trader, and against 
building up our home industries. 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), Aug. 
8.—Secretary Blaine is victorious, and the 
would-be leaders, Reed and McKinley, are 
relegated to the Republican rank and file. The 
visit to Cape May has been a success. The 
President has been won over to the Blaine 
reciprocity policy. He will shortly address a 
special message to Congress on the subject, 
and will make Blaine’s policy the policy of the 
Republican party. The President was by no 
means an easy convert. He summoned Post- 
master-General Wanamaker to aid him in de- 


| politicians. 


| corruption fulds. 





fending the old policy of the party, but he 


Bill will be passed. Let no Bourbon lay the 
cans are as inefficient and stupid in the admin- 
istration of public business as is his own party. 


+ 


Chicago Herald (ind.), Aug. 8.—Reciprocity 
places commerce’at the absolute mercy of the 
They can and wiil abrogate 
treaties whenever the commerce built up under 
them refuses to be blackmailed for Republican 
How stable would be such 


|a commerce, and what incentive would men 


have to engage in it? The whole scheme is 
narrow, Vicious and corrupt-—the product of 
weak and wicked brains, and the thinly dis- 
guised bait that monopolists and boodlers have 
set for gudgeons. 

Chicago News (Ind.), Aug. 8.—It is doubt- 
less true that Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity plans 
have especial reference to the widening of our 
commercial horizon to the South, and are not 
specifically intended to solve the Canadian 
problem. That does not alter the fact that 
the adoption of the reciprocity principle by 
Congress must open the door for an amiable 
adjustment of commercial relations with our 
Northern neighbors. It is a long step, how- 
ever, from reciprocity to absolute commercial 
or political union. 


Indianapolis Journal (Kep.), Aug. 5.—The 
recent tariff speech of Senator Voorhees, while 
it was largely made up of his accustomed pyro- 
technic displays, contained a declaration re- 
garding the future position of the Democratic 
party on the tariff question which is attracting 


| WM. ¥. Times ({nd.), Aug. 9.—The general 


The Congress elected was expected | flattering unction to his soul that the Republi-| notion of securing practical free trade with the 


| Central and South American countries and 
| opening a market in that direction for our 
commodities has an attractive appearance, but 
|undera restricted system of reciprocity, with 
our general tariff maintained against countries 
with which trade would be most advantageous, 
| it would prove adelusion. The scheme is in- 
| tended mainly to catch the farmers, but there 
is not the least likelihood that it would open a 
‘*market for a single bushel of grain or barrel 
of pork.” 

N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 12.—The 
broader policy of granting favors to nations 
which welcome American trade, and of retali- 
ation towards those which restrict or prohibit it, 
could be inaugurated at once by prohibiting 
imports of wines or silks from France, of 
woollens or sugars from Germany, or iron or 
cotton manufactures from England, unless 
those nations within a limited time should 
relax their restrictions as to American cattle, 
pork, or other products, A beginning of such 
a policy would suffice to serve notice of its 
probable scope, and thus would provide a basis 
for negotiation. So Canadian unfriendliness 
could be met by refusal of existing privileges. 
A declaratory resolution, defining what the 
Congress of the United States will do under 
certain cireumstances, would place the issue 
before other Powers, and provide a footing for 
diplomatic action, without further alteration 
in the plan of duties at present proposed by 
the majority in Congress. When treaties 
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have been negotiated with some countries, or 
refused by others, this Nation can act with 
better knowledge than it now possesses, since 
the chief difficulty at present is that no treaties 
have as yet been found practicable, and Con- 
gress has no certain information what treaties 
can be negotiated. 

Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 8.—The Sen- 
ate proceedings of Wednesday show that like 
many other Congressmen Senator Frye has be- 
come aware of the fact that the people who 
make and unmake Senators and Representa- 
tives are on the side of Blaine and not of Mc- 
Kinley. The Senator from Maine has been 
forced to say that Mr. Blaine’s criticism of the 
McKinley Bill that it did not open up the South 
American marketsto the products of the Amer- 
ican farmer wasa just one, and that he himself 
sympathized strongly in it. This is making 
considerable progress in a short time, and when 
the sugar schedule is reached Mr. Frye will be 
in full sympathy with the Secretary of State. 

Senator Washburn, who has been commun- 
ing for a few days with the Republicans of his 
State, has gone back to Washington convinced 
that the McKinley Bill does not suit his con- 
Stituents, because it ‘‘does nut open a new 
market toa bushel of their wheat.’’ It may be 
set down as a fact that when the question of the 
sugar duties comes up, he too, will be on the 
side of reciprocity and against throwing away 
sixty millions of revenue without getting a sin- 
gle equivalent for it. The Blaine idea is work- 
ing among the people and their representatives. 





FEDERAL ELECTION BILL. 


Boston Post ( Jem.), Aug. 9.—The form in 
which the Force Bill has been reported to the 
Senate is a full confession of the validity of 
the criticisms urged against certain of its more 
offensive features. The provision authorizing 
the President to empower the supervisors, or 
the party candidates themselves, to use United 
States troops at elections, has been struck out. 
The plan for securing packed partisan juries 
for the trial of persons charged with election 
offences has been given up. The scheme of a 
house-to-house canvass for electioneering pur- 
poses has been abandoned. In short, Mr. Hoar 
has produced a bill which, by its omissions, 
shows what a really outrageous measure was 
that prepared by John I. Davenport and passed 
by Speaker Reed in the House. In its main 
purpose, however, the Senate Bill is the same 
as that for which it is substituted, and its effect 
would be equally subversive of our system. 
The details which Mr. Hoar’s committee has 
eliminated are only trimmings ; the main fabric 
of the scheme remains. 

Memphis Avalanche (Dem.), Aug. 4.—The 
wild and sensational declarations of a few 
Southern newspapers that disturbance, violence 
and bloodshed will follow the enforcement of 
the Federal Force Act should be discontinued as 
a matter of policy, if fur no higher reason. 
Such declarations and rantings give strength to 
the advocates of the measure by reawakening 
sectional prejudices and fanaticism, and weaken 
the efforts of the Northern press and people to 
defeat the Bill on grounds not sectional, but 
national ; not partisan, but constitutional! and 
general. If the passage of the Election Bill is 
to be prevented it must be done by addressing 


. 





the judgment and the conscience of the people 
of the Northern States, and not by appealing 
to the passions of those of the South. The en- 
forcement of the Election Bill will, if passed, 
be successfully resisted and defeated, but not 
by such agencies as these. 


N. Y. Mail and Express (Rep.), Aug. 8.— 
The final rebuke of the Atlanta Constitution’s 
little boycott rebellion was administered by 
the Democratic State Convention, held at 
Atlanta, which utterly ignored the Federal 
Elections Bill in its platform! No protests, 
no threats ; only significant reticence. 


N. Y. Evening Post (Ind.), Aug. 8.—The 
growth of public sentimert against the Force 
Bill is most striking and encouraging. The 
tide of popular feeling is now setting strongly 
in the right direction, and it rises higher every 
hour. The latest developments in various 
parts of the country are full of interest. 


Burlington Hawk Eye (Rep.), Aug. 9.—It is 
not to be denied that Republicans, both North 
and South, are divided in their opinions of the 
Federal Election Bill. The act is right in 
principle, but may be inadequate in_ its 
methods. We have seen an extract from a 
private letter from a Western United States 
Senator, in which he says he had been informed 
by a member of the election committee that 
the Bill is not clear in its provisions and that 
after reading it twice he still was unable to 
know what it meant! If this is the frame of 
mind of a member of the committee now hav- 
ing the House Bill under advisement, Zhe 
Hawk Eye is impressed with the conviction that 
Congress, at the tail end of the first session and 
with the Tariff Bill, the Bankruptcy, Riverand 
Harbor, and various other important measures 
pending, and which ought to be acted upon be- 
fore adjournment, is not in a condition to in- 
telligently dispose of this important piece of 
legislation at this time. 

Unless the Republicans in Congress can 
reach a practically unanimous conclusion now 
it would be best to defer final action until the 
next session. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), Aug. 8.— 
The Hoar Bill is in every essential particular 
the Lodge Bill. If passed by the Senatein its 
present form it is likely to become the original 
Force Bill of the House in committee of con- 
ference. 


N.Y. Times (Ind.), Aug. 13.—It is a matter 
of some significance that Mr. Quay comes for- 
ward with a proposition for getting the Tariff 
Bill to a vote on the 3oth of August, which in 
its terms excludes the Force Bill from consid- 
eration at the present session. It is assumed 
that he offered his resolution yesterday after 
some sort of an understanding with leading 
Democratic Senators, and that it depends for 
support mainly upon the Democrats. It would 
afford a means of letting the Republicans out 
of a tangle which seems to be growing worse 
every day, and of relieving Democrats from all 
apprehension on account of the Force Bill. It 
is rather a curious position for Mr. Quay to 
appear as the father of a proposition intended 
to receive the support of most, if not all, of the 
Democratic Senators, and of only a minority 


of those on the Republican side. It is signifi- 


cant of the estimation in which he is held by 





his associates that hiscoming forward with any 
proposition at all is resented by some of them, 
and that resentment is not likely to be lessened 
by the fact that his proposition is distasteful to 
most of his own party and acceptable to the 
Democrats. Evidently Republican Senators 
are not willing to regard Mr. Quay as a “ lead- 
er” among them. 





THE PEOPLE’S REFORM MOVEMENT. 


R. Heber Newton, D.D., in Ze Independent, 
N. Y., Aug. 7.—The root of our trouble lies 
in the commingling of national politics with 
our municipal affairs. We shall not have any 
thorough and permanent bettering of our city 
government, until we shall outgrow the preva- 
lent conception that the administration of a 
city’s affairs is politics and not business. The 
one pertinent question is the practicability of 
any serious reform. The present is a pecu- 
liarly favorable moment for a new endeavor. 
This is an off year in politics. We havea 
chance now to appeal to the calm sense of the 
average citizen. The Ballot Reform Bill gives 
us an opportunity never before enjoyed. For 
the first time in the history of our city, there 
will be an independent movement which can- 
not be called aclass movement. The Com- 
mittee of Seventy-five embraces working-men, 
professional men and business men. Upon it 
there are delegates from our exchange and 
labor organizations. The churches wiil, with- 
out question, rally to this effort for good gov- 
ernment. The churches hold the moral 
forces, upon which we hope to draw for this 
task of practical religion. If those who are in 
sympathy with the movement will lend it their 
active support, success may well seem within 
our grasp. Whether we succeed or fail now, 
we propose to fight it out on this line until the 
divorce of municipal affairs from party politics 
is secured. 


RUSSIA AND THE JEWS. 


N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 12.—The terrible pro- 
gramme of statutory persecution of the He- 
brews in the Czar’s dominions, reads more like 
a record of the medizval ages than the resume 
of acts contemplated by a civilized and Chris- 
tian Government in the latter portion of the 
nineteenth century. The lawsin question were 
enacted in May, 1882, at the time when a 
storm of anti-Semitic fanaticism swept over 
the southern portion of the Empire, devastat- 
ing the homes of thousands of Hebrews, whose 
offence was less their race and creed than their 
wealth ‘and intelligence. No attempt had, 
however, been made to put these laws into 
force; but within the last twelve months the 
Czar has declared a ‘‘ jehad,” or religious war, 
against a}l who fail to conform with the 
Orthodox Church. It is, however, against the 
Jews—always the scapegoat of religious fan- 
aticism—-that the principal animosity of the 
Imperial Government is directed. The bar- 
barous laws of 1882 are now about to be ap- 
plied forthe first time in all their stringency, 
and a persecution to begin that is almost with- 
out paralle] in history. 

What can be done to save the Russian 
Israelites from the fate that hangs over their 
heads, 1s a question that is absorbing the atten- 
tion of the great Jewish banking houses, as 
well as that of the Governments of Western 
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Europe. If popular rumors on the subject are 
to be believed, Emperor William proposes on 
the occasion of his approaching visit to St. 
Petersburg to constitute himself the mouth- 
piece ot the Foreign Powers in the matter, and 
to make representations to the Czar, both on 
the score of policy and common humanity. 
Should the Czar continue obdurate even after 
such a warning, Emperor William would at 
length have an opportunity of attaining the 
crowning ambition of his life, namely, military 
glory, and that, too, in the cause of humanity 
and asthe champion of adespised and per- 
secuted race which claims to be under special 
Divine protection. 

West Shore, Portland,Oregon, Aug. 9.—As the 
result of the enforcement of the decree of 1882 
against the Jews, itissaid thata million of these 
persecuted people will leave Russia,the majority 
of whom will seek homes in the United States. 
Do we want them? Have we not already more 
European ignorance, degradation, immorality 
and un-American ideas than we can well man- 
age? That these people are Jews is no ground 
of objection to them, for, as Americans, we 
have learned well the value of the Hebrew as 
a citizen, but that they, asa whole, represent 
a mass of humanity such as will materiaily af- 
fect the condition of the nation. Were these 
only to be considered, even though there be a 
million of them, the case would not be so se- 
rious, but they have been preceded by even 
greater numbers of various nationalities, the 
harmful effects of which have already mani- 
fested themselves in a most alarming manner. 
It will take us years to assimilate the constitu- 
ents of our nationality as they exist to-day. 
Self-preservation demands that we be not a 
catch basin for the scourings of other nations. 


Bullionist, London, Aug 2.—The Czar's new 
and atrecious tyranny directed toward the 
Jews will rouse the indignation of Europe, and 
indeed of the whole civilized world, and a pro- 
test will be uttered against it in a hundred 
languages. Thought is emancipated, and 
though the despot of the North may think that 
he can hold his own Nihilists in check, yet he 
cannot restrain the indignant nationalities out- 
side that will resent his cruelties. He will 
lose prestige in his diplomacy, and the sym- 
pathetic alliance of free nations ; he will banish 
himself into adomain of thought and feeling 
out of all harmony with the present time. 
More especially he will- incur the resentment 
of the Jews in every city of Europe, and in 
every quarter of the globe. The Czaris acon- 
stant borrower, and his insane and malignant 
persecution will scare away the lenders. Ina 
word, it may be said that in the chief centres 
of finance the Jews hold the purse-strings, and 
they will yield no service to the tyrant who 
tramples on their brethren in race and creed. 
The Czar is preparing for a bankruptcy which 
is already within the domain of practical pos- 
sibilities. 

RETALIATION TALK. 
Yorker Staats Zeitung, Aug. 13.—The 
Administration appears determined to balance 
the defeat sustained by Secretary Blaine in the 
Bering Sea seal fishery dispute, by retaliat- 
ing in other directions. If we cannot hinder 
the Canadian seal fishermen from following 


New 


‘ ‘ ‘ <a: | 
their pursuit under the protection of British 





gunboats, in those waters in which the United 
States claim sole jurisdiction we can take other 
means to make the lives of the Canadians a bur- 
den to them. 

The through traffic business of the Domin- 
ion railways in bonded goods is beyond all 
comparison of infinitely more importance than 
the Canadian fisheries on both shores, and the | 
Administration in its dealings with Canada ap- 
pears bent on creating a railway difficulty to | 
play off against the Bering Sea difficulty. The | 
tone in which the Secretary of the Treasury re- | 





German Chancellor seriously as a great man. 
The time had arrived for the unification of 
Germany, and at that period King William and 
Bismarck happened to be at the head of the 
government. That fact has given immortality 
to theirnames. But they were, in truth, neither 
greater nor stronger than Napoleon III.” 


INDIVIDUAL ANNEXATION. 


Toronto Globe, Aug. 8.—The Washington 
correspondent of a Boston paper says the re- 


cently replied to Senator Cullom’s interpella- | turns of the census taken a few weeks ago will 


tion with regard to the international traffic of | 


| +4 4 T : ” 
goods in bond, is susceptible of no other in- born Canadians in the United States. 


terpretation than that the Government is medi- 
tating a blow at the through traffic. 

President Cleveland, in his memorable mes- 
sage of 1886, recommended the withdrawal of 
all through transit rights in retaliation for 
wrongs sustained by our fishermen, but the 
recommendation passed unheeded, and Con- | 


show that there are ‘‘ over a million native 
This 
statement must of course be accepted with 
some reserve, for the returns are not complete. 
Nevertheless the figure bears out our own esti- 
mates. Ina speech delivered in the House in 
March, 1888, Sir Richard Cartwright estimated 
that a million native Canadians had gone to 
the States within 25 years, besides three- 


ines 
gress can scarcely show itself more pliable to | W@tters of a million persons of European 


the recommendations of a republican adminis- 
tration, for retaliation is a two-edged sword, 
dangerous even for him who unsheathes it. 


RAIDING THE PUBLIC TREASURY. 

Nediéla, St. Petersburg, July.—While there 
seems to be a great revival of business enter- 
prise in the building of several strategic and 
commercial railroads, in the contracts issued for 
more new roads and ports, in the memorials 
prepared, the measures urged, the articles 
published with a view of promoting new 
building enterprises, it yet appears that these 
are largely mere schemes furthering specula- 
tion; their object being to get money out of the 
public treasury. Fifteen or twenty years ago 
the managers of a proposed new railroad or 
commercial port asked of the Government 
only some concessions, now all the enterprises 
of this kind are shifted directly on the shoul- 
ders of the Government, the promoters desir- 
ing the Government to assume all the expense 
and risk, and yet insisting that the manage- 
ment be intrusted to favored persons. 

We are informed that the Ministry of Fi- 
nance is not favorably disposed toward the 
Siberian road. It is desirable that the Ministry 
should also discountenance the other building 
projects. Our Budget is overburdened with 
indebtedness, our taxation is oppressive, our 
internal affairs entangled and depressed. Let 
usdo what we can to remedy these evils before 
we indulge in any new enterprises, and involve 
the Government in new expenditure. 





TOLSTOI ON BISMARCK. 

Le Temps, Paris, July 18.—There being a 
rumor that the author of the ‘‘ Kreutzer Son- 
ata” was very ill, the Vove Vremya sent one 
of its editorial staff to Yassnaia Polyana, the 
residence of the celebrated writer, to inquire 
after his health. So far from being ill, Tolstoi 
was found to be in better health than he had 
been for years. He complained that the 
‘*Kreutzer Sonata” has been abominably 





translated in every language in which it has 
appeared. Theconversation turning on Bis- 


| 


birth who had resided fora time in Canada. 
Mr. Charlton has estimated that the number 
of native Canadians and of British-born settlers 
in Canada who have emigrated, plus their 
progeny, amounts in all to two and a half 
millions ; in other words, for every two Cana- 
dians in Canada there is one in the States. In 
a paper on French Canada which appeared in 
L’Electeur at the beginning of 1889 Mr. Mer- 
cier showed from the parochial and other lists 
that by the end of 1891 the number of Frerch- 
Canadian emigrants alone would not be far 
froma million. The Liberal party urges that 
we should make an arrangement while there is 
yet time whereby we may obtain free access to 
their markets for our products. This would 
enable us to develop important sources of 
wealth now lying unproductive, as well as to 
ensure a better reward for the capital and 
labor already employed here. In no other 
conceivable way can we hope to check the 
outflow of population or to restrain the opera- 
tion of the other forces making for a crisis. 


The Critic, Halifax, N. S., Aug. 8.—It is 
most unfair to make political capital out of the 
fact that many of the very best of our young 
men and young women—best in the sense of 
being most energetic and enterprising, best 
because only the best is wanted—every year 
seek homes in the United States. Nova 
Scotia is a young country, its natural resources 
and its manufacturing industries are but in the 
infancy of'development. It has not within its 
self the vast accumulations of capital with 
which to start and maintain industrial enter- 
prises which the United States, for instance, 
has. The people of our Province are prolific, 
and our population is increasing more rapidly 
than are the means for profitable employment. 
What could be expected under these conditions? 
That our immigrants or migrants should stay 
at home and either do nothing or share with 
their fcllew-workers the work and the.wages 
that are to be had at home? Another impor- 
tant factor in occasioning this annual exodus or 
migration is the movement from the Eastern 
to the Western States, especially of farmers 


marck, Tolstoi said he could not understand | and their families, creating a demand for labor 


the stories that Bismarck was going to write a 
history of his policy. 


Russian author, ‘‘T have never 


‘* For myself,”’ said the | this if a source of loss should also be a source 


taken the! of pride, it is admitted that our young people, 


which our people hasten to fill. Finally, and 
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we may say Canadians, are preferred, their 
work is in demaid across the border. 

London, Ontario, Advertiser, Aug. 8.—Un- 
like the Canadian Finance Minister, the United 
States Secretary of the Treasury has been 
using the surplus revenue to reduce the indebt- 
edness of the country. He has even gone the 
length of purchasing 4 per cent. bonds at the 
rate of 126. Is it not about time that Canada 
was preparing for the time when the United 
States will be a nation practically without a 
national debt ? It would be most hurtful to our 
future if our Government continues to waste 
our resources and pile upa big indebtedness 
while the United States is fast freeing itself 
from debt. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 





THE N. Y. CENTRAL STRIKE. 


NV. Y. Mail and Express, Aug. 9.—A sudden 
strike on the New York Central, like that 
which was such a surprise and shock to thou- 
sands of people wishing to go out of town last 
night, startles the community, because of the 
friendly relations that have existed between 
the ownership and management of the road 
and its employees. It has been the policy of the 
New York Central to make all its employees 
feel that they are not only sure of just treat- 
ment and good pay, but of the personal inter- 
est of the heads of the corporation in their 
welfare and happiness. Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt and Mr. Depew have made their helpful 
friendliness known to the employees in so 
many different ways, and so constantly, that 
no record of their kind words and deeds is 
needed now. 


N. Y. Herald, Aug. 11.—There is some- 
thing appalling in collisions of capital and 
_labor like this upon the New York Central. 
Looked at it in its largest sense, it would be 
hard to imagine a graver calamity. The incon- 
venience to the workmen and their families, 
the diminution in earnings to the owners, are 
small matters when we consider the sufferings 
of the public. A railroad tothe body politic 
is like the artery in the human body. The 
discomfort occasioned by current events on the 
Vanderbilt roads shows how much society de- 
pends upon the railways for the comforts and 
even the conveniences of life. 

N.Y. Times, Aug. 11.—The officers of rail- 
road companies are too much disposed to treat 
the business under their control as if it were a 
purely private matter with which they can do 
as they will, and the workmen seem to regard 
it in much the same light. Both parties lose 
sight of the important relation of the busi- 
ness, not simply to public accommodation, 
but to public rights and public authority. A 
common carrier is not at liberty to refuse trans- 
portation to anybody, simply because it sees 
fit to quarrel with its workmen. It has no 
right to indulge in a quarrel that interrupts its 
business unless the quarrel is forced upon it, 
and is quite beyond its power to settle. While 
railroad workmen are engaged in a public ger- 
vice, and ought to have due regard to public 
convenience and public rights in their action, 
they do not owe their employment directly to 
public authority. They have a certain moral 
responsibility and should not be allowed wan- 





tonly to interfere with the service in which 
they are employed, but the direct responsi- 
bility and the legal obligation to the public rest 
with the corporation. A sudden strike, like 
that of Friday night on the Central Road, 
without notice to the public or to the company, 
and before every reasonable effort has been 
made to obtain a redress of grievances without 
it, is inexcusable and deserving of general con- 
demnation, however serious the grievances 
may be. 

N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 13.—The strike is 
ended. This statement, judging by all the 
facts now in sight, may be made without quali- 
fication. There has, in point of fact, been little 
doubt about it since early on Saturday, when 
the Central Company, by extraordinary and 
well-directed efforts, was able to clear the 
tracks and keepa number of trains moving. 
The energy then displayed paralyzed the 
strikers ; and in particular it prevented any 
demonstrations of ‘‘sympathy” with them, 
such as would undoubtedly have been forth- 
coming had the first hours of the strike shown 
any signs that the strikers would succeed. 
Directly the contrary was the fact. There has 
been little trouble in filling the places of the 
strikers, but while the rule is that men who 
quit work severed their connection with the 
railroad entirely, the company’s officials are 
showing wisdom in taking back good men for 
whom vacancies can be found and who were 
dragooned into joining the strikers. Fomenters 
of strife and discord, it is safe to say, will be 
scrupulously weeded out. 


LITERARY, 





TOLSTOI’S NOVEL. 

Baltimore American, Aug. 9.—Evil-minded 
and ignorant people appear to be trying to en- 
joy themselves by assuming that Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker’s recent order prohibiting 
a foul book from being sent through the mails 
has had an effect contrary to what was designed 
and is, therefore, a failure, because the sales of 
the book have been largely increased since the 
order was issued. They declare that he has 
advertised it better than the publishers could 
have done. Curiosity about a matter of this 
sort is always short-lived, and especially so in 
this particular case. The people who have 
looked into the book in greater numbers since 
the order was issued were probably those who 
have read other works from the pen of the Rus- 
sian. Of these it may be safely said that’ the 
majority have thrown the book down in disgust 
after catching the drift of the so-called argu- 
ment, which seeks to break down and destroy 
the sanctity of that, which all, except the hope- 
lessly impure, have been taught in some 
measure at leastto respect. Advertising in the 
manner claimed by Mr. Wanamaker’s oppo- 
nents could never result in booming a book of 
this kind among cultured people. If it does 
not fall flatin no long time, other agencies 
must be responsible for keeping up the sales. 

It was a subject of profound regret that Con- 
gress refused, a few months ago, to pass an in- 
ternational copyright law. It is impossible to 
estimate the damage that has been done by 
the wholesale stealing and reprinting in Amer- 
ica of cheap, trashy novels from Europe. The 





price of these books has been put so low by 
those whose aim, apart from making money, 
seems to have been to ruin the characters of 
the young, that they are within the reach of 
nearly every office boy in every city. 

Mr. Wanamaker deserves the thanks of every 
pure-minded man and woman in the land for 
his order against Toistoi’s book. If he had 
the power, as, no doubt, he has the desire, he 
would, doubtless, sweep off of every shelf and 
stand in America the European trash and filth 
that is working, sosilently and so mysteriously, 
ruin in hundreds of families. 


Spring field Republican, Aug. 7.--The action 
of the post-office department in excluding from 
the mails Telstoi’s novel, ‘‘ The Kreutzer 
Sonata,” is foolish, chiefly because it will 
create a factitious demand for the book, and it 
is perhaps unjust as condemning avery serious 
assertion of sincere beliefs advanced with a 
wholly moral purpose. 

Something should be said concerning this 
dreadful book, both because it illustrates more 
powerfully than anything else can the poison 
of the soul produced by debauchery, and be- 
cause it is the direct utterartce of the man who 
has been held up authoritatively to the Ameri- 
can reading public as the greatest, the pro 
foundest teacher of the age, and who has even 
been called by ardent eulogists the truest 
disciple of Jesus Christ. No injustice is done 
Count Tolstoi by accepting this book as his 
personal expression. He long since advanced 
its ideas as his own, and in his autobiography 
he has identified his own life with that he de- 
scribes as the wretched Posdnicheff’s—the life 
of avoluptuary. In ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata’’ he 
paints for the world to read the interior of such 
a being. There is not in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno” a 
picture more horrible and repellant. 

While it exhibits what the world well knows, 
that the voluptuary’s soul is a hell of unclean- 
ness, that he has deprived himself by his own 
acts of the very power to perceive purity, and 
is doomed to cover with his foul imaginings 
every innocent and every noble relation of life 
—the grewsome realism of Posdnicheff’s story 
in no respect profits the reader, while the 
dread lesson of the book, as Tolstoi means it, 
is that of the death of faith and hope. It ar- 
raigns God—or rather it obliterates him, and 
leaves the devil master of humanity. 


TEMPERANCE. 





ORIGINAL PACKAGE LAW. 


The Voice, N. Y.(Prohib.), Aug. 14.—The 
Original Package Bill has passed the lower 
House, received the President’s signature, and 
become alaw. The original package houses 
established in Iowa and Kansas are, in conse- 
quence, not standing on the order of their go- 
ing, but going at once. 

The constitutionality of the Bill will probably 
be contested, and it may be several years be- 
fore the episode is closed by a Supreme Court 
decision. If the Court shall decide that the 
Bill is simply an exercise, by Congress, of its 
own powers through the State as an agen, then 
the Bill of course will be constitutional. Sena- 
tor Edmunds takes the latter view, and the Su- 
preme Ccurt, by the implication conveyed in 
certain words of its recent decision, gives some 
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reason for hope that this view will finally pre- 
vail. 

arises still 
grave in its immediate results. 


Another question now 


The question 


is this; What status do the laws in Jowa, Kan- | 


sas, Maine,and the Dakotas now have? Tne 


Supreme Court decision declared certain im- | 


portant features of the State laws unconstitu- 
tional and consequently null and void. 
laws became dead, so to speak, when the Su- 
preme Court spoke. Can the action of Con- 


gress restore to life a State law which has for | 
Does not the law in all} 


any reason lapsed? 
these States have to be re-enacted? This 
probably another point that will have to be 
settled by the Supreme Court. 

In spite, however. of these doubtful points 
the Bill will for the time being accomplish its 
purpose and give relief to the Prohibi‘ion 
States. It throws the original package houses 


on the Defensive, until such time as the Fed- | 


eral Courts shall decide in their favor on either 
of the two points raised. 





VICTIMS OF THE SALOON, 


Burlington Hawk-Eye, Aug. to.—Day by 
day adds to the list of victims of strong drink. 
Long as is that list, how much greater is that 
of those who indirectly are victims, the wives, 
mothers, children and friends of the drunkard— 
what anguish is entailed uponthem! It was 
only a few days ago that two old friends in 
Burlington were having a convivial time. The 
demon drink has ended the long-time friend- 
ship. One man is in his grave, murdered, the 
other is in jail, a murderer. The saloons where 
they got the liquor are running right on. The 
county has the expenses of a criminal trial in 
prospect. The following from the Marshall- 
town Zimes-Repubiican further illustrates this 
unhappy phase of society : 


‘* He came into the office this morning on an 
errand. His gait was unsteady and his eyes 
bloodshot. 

‘“*[’'m going to quit drinking to-day,’ he 
said ; ‘ I’ve only had one drink this morning, 
and am going to quit. I’ve got to. I came 
near getting into trouble last night, and you 
know I wouldn’t harm anybody when I’m all 
right. A man called me a vile name and I was 
tempted to knife him, but I didn’t. I just 
walked off and let him alone. The other fel- 
lows said I was foolish last night, but this 
morning they said I did just right. Where 
would I have been if I had knifed him? I tell 
you it’s wrong, and J’m going to quit.’ ” 

He has said it before though—has repeated 
it time and again, until it is threadbare and his 
friends almost despair. Honest, industrious 
and trustworthy when sober, there is not a 
man who knows him who would not pull off 
his coat to assist him if that would reclaim 
him. This is only one of the minor tragedies 
that is being enacted in our midst by a man 
who is just above the ditch—by one who is 
kind and honest and true as steel when free 
from liquor. Meanwhile the merry world 
whirls along and says: ‘* Let us eat, drink and 
be merry ;’’ no harm will come tous. Why 
decry the saloon? ‘‘ I candrink or I can let it 
alone.” But sorrow reigns in other house- 
holds—poverty and disgrace and degradation 
and tragedies more dire than are conceived of 
by the ‘‘ hail fellow well met.” 


| 
more 


The | 
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| RELIGIOUS. 





THE WORK OF CHRIST. 


Jesus Christ saved us from sin and death. But 
the means by which he did this is the most 
profoundly interesting question that ever taxed 
the soul of man. Of the many answers which 


have been given, a large portion are intelligible, 


but utterly inadequate ; while another portion | 


To 
say that Jesus sets us anexample of goodness, 
of holiness, of meekness, of piety; that He 
teaches us the principles of morality and re- 
| ligion; that He shows us the evil of sin and 
| the beauty of holiness; that He convinces us 
| that God loved us—are all true but inadequate. 
| There is a deeper meaning than all this in our 
| Lord’s work. On the other hand, it is said that 
| He became a sinner; that though innocent, He 
| suffered all that would have been suffered by 
all mankind. This seems to us monstrous. 
So, also, the theory that He, by His suffering, 
satisfied the justice of God. We cannot ac- 
cept any theory which holds that He suffered in 
order that God might love man; rather, the 
whole tenor of Scripture is, that He suffered 
because God first loved man. We believe that 
Jesus Christ, by his life and death, made pos- 
sible what would otherwise have been impossi- 
ble, our salvation. This we believe, and what 
we do not know we hope to know hereafter. 


|are possibly adequate, but unintellig’ble. 





CREEDS AND THE TIMES. 


New York Evangelist, Aug. 7.—A creed is 
designed to express ‘“‘ Scriptural truth.” It is 
not a statement of opinion. The content of 
the creed is revelation. And here there can 
be nochange. There is no new truth, no later 
revelation. But there may be new apprehen- 
sion of old truth, new lessons learned from the 
Old Book. The men of our day are far better 
able to state the teachings of Scripture, than 
the men of the seventeenth century. Ifthe 
purpose of a creed isto state Scriptural truth, 
acreed 250 years old can hardly be accepted as 
the final word andthe most perfect formula. 
The changes in the times, no less than the in- 
creased knowledge of Scripture, call fora re- 
vised creed. A creed to be of value must ex- 
press the present convictions of men, stated 
with reference to present conditions. If this 
seems to require aconstantly changing creed, 
so be it. As Dr. Hamilton says, ‘‘ The only 
dangerous thing is a non-growing creed.” The 
creed is a mere by-law, framed for purposes of 
convenience and use. Itisnotthe truth. It 
| is truth’sdress. And like other dresses it may 
wear out and become too small. 





NOT JEW BUT ISRAELITE. 

American Israelite, Cincinnati, July 3.— 
Whatever this or that friend may have to ad- 
vance in favor of the word Jew, it will always 
appear to us an improper and unbecoming ap- 
pellation for the children of Israel. Moses 
and the Prophets called our ancestors Israel or 
the children of Israel from and after the Exode 
from Egypt. God himself, it is recorded in 
Genesis, said to our ancestor, ‘‘ Thy name shall 
be called no longer Jacob; Israel shall be thy 
name”; and it is maintaired in the Talmud 
(Berachoth) that it is a transgression of a divine 





The National Baptist, Phila., Aug. 14.—| 


| 
|command to call Israel Jacob. We earnestly 


admonish all good people in obedience to Holy 

| Writ to call us Israelites. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC DOMINATION. 

| New Aug. 7.—That the 
| Roman Catholics are sanguine of dominating 
| this country, at no distant day, there is no 
doubt. The plan seems to be this: First, by 


|emigration and natural increase, and second, 


York Observer, 


| by breaking down our public school system. 
| The Roman Catholic organization is not only 
| religious, but religio-political as well. Every 
| political move must redound to the advantage 
| of the Roman Church, or they are dissatisfied. 
| Protestants do not think of working in that 
| way. We must meet Greek with Greek. 

| When the Romish Church has succeeded in 
| dividing the public schooi funds between the 
State and her parochial schools, then she ex- 
pects to dominate this country with her priest- 
craft. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





EVILS OF OVER-EDUCATION. 

St. Stephen's Review, London, Aug. 2.— 
Nothing can be more explicit or cut deeper 
into the pith of the above subject than does the 
opinion lately expressed by Prince Bismarck. 
‘* Over-education in Germany,” he said, ‘‘ leads 
to much disappointment and dissatisfaction ; 
in Russia, to disaffection and conspiracy. Ten 
times as many young people are educated 
there for the higher walks of life as there are 
places to give them, or opportunities for them, 
in the liberal professions, to earn a decent liv- 
ing, far less wealth and distinction. I have 
come across street-watchmen in Russia who 
had studied in universities and taken bachelors’ 
degrees.’’ Here, at home, we have proof pos- 
itive given us daily of the same results accruing 
from our present absurd mode of carrying out 
compulsory schooling. To give a boy an edu- 
cation which of its very composition must 
necessarily cultivate within him a thorough dis- 
taste for all manual labor, and then to relegate 
him to the plough tail for a subsistence, is 
cruelty and nothing else. 

Certainly, let us educate, but the education 
which gives to a butcher's assistant a knowledge 
of counterpoint, and teaches a navvy the myste- 
ries of spontaneous motion, is hardly calculated 
to impress anyone with its usefulness, or the 
common sense of its system. 





RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 

The Catholic Review, N. Y., Aug. 
There isa class of sober, intelligent and con- 
servative Protestant, Christian men who are 
as thoroughly convinced of the importance and 
necessity of a decided religious education for 
the rising generation as Catholics are. Either 
the number of such men is increasing, or those 
who have heretofore been convinced are gain- 
ing courage to declare themselves publicly, and 
to advocate the cause of Christian education 
as the only sure guarantee of good citizenship. 
Yet, curiously enough, they are all at sea 
when they come to the question, How to do 
it? 

It is the duty of the civil authorities to de- 
vise some plan, buc nobody seems to have any 
definite plan to 1ecommend. They can tell 
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you what must not be done. For instance, 
they will tell you that ‘* The division of the 
school fund is not to be thought of.”” We in- 
sist that the denominational plan is the only 
feasible plan. That is, every community of 
peopie who shall unite to establish a school, 
and comply with certain requirements of the 
State in regard to secular education, shall be 
aided by the State, and be allowed to give 
religious instruction according to their several 
beliefs, or, if they prefer it, no religious in- 
struction at all. The whole question is per- 
fectly simple, Will you allow us to teach re- 
ligion in the public schools or will you not? 
The influence of the Anti-Catholic bigots is 
predominant in Protestant councils, and until 
that is overcome there will not be any hope of 
a satisfactory compromise. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


New York Tribune, Aug, 12.—Cardinal 
Newman's death at an advanced age completes 
a career fraught with intellectual power and 
fairly electric in its influence. It was his sin- 
gular good fortune to survive all his allies and 
antagonists in the memorable Oxford move- 
ment, and while standing apart from a genera- 
tion of controversialists and religious zealots, 
who knew of his fame only as a tradition of 
the England of 1835, to be able in the reaches 
of a calm and contemplative old age to measure 
the results of that remarkable renaissance in 
the Established Church. In the development 
of his religious opinions he swung from one 
extreme to the other of the pendulum’s arc. 
In his youth he was greatly impressed with the 
tationalistic writings of Hume and Voltaire ; 
he was ordained to the ministry with a mind 
hospitably inclined toward Calvinistic tenden- 
cies ; he entered upon the publication of the 
tracts and the library of the fathers protesting 
against Romanizing influences ; and he emerged 
from the Oxford movement a Roman priest, to 
be crowned in the fulness of time with a Car- 
dinal’s hat. If he failed to comprehend fifty 
years ago the force of the tendencies that were 
carrying him onward, his life was rounded out 
to so complete a Span as to enable him to judge 
of the momentous results of that memorable 
controversy. His whole career embodied the 
sentiment of his beautiful hymn, ‘‘ Lead, 
Kindly Light.” He followed where the Light 
seemed to lead him, and the results to the 
English or the Roman Church, whether ex- 
pected or unforeseen, could not disconcert so 
self-contained and tranquil a man. 

The Sun, N. Y., Aug. 12.—In the death of 
Cardinal Newman in his ninetieth year the 
Catholic Church and the world lose a great 
scholar, a great theologian, a great writer, a 
man whose noble and saint-like character has 
long been admired, even by the most hostile 
controversialists. He was the ablest leader of 
the Anglo-Catholic or Oxford movement which 
once shook the religious world of England, 
drew to itself so many fine talents, and has 
left results that will not pass away in and out 
of the Church of England. Dr. Newman 
followed the conclusions of his logic and the 
voice of his conscience and became a Catholic. 
His work as an educator, a philanthropist and a 





preacher was great and fruitful, and his place 
in the religious and theological history of 
England will be among the highest. His 
character was singularly pure and gentle. He 
seemed to combine the religious enthusiasm of 
the ascetic with the subtlety of the great 
schoolman, and an amiability which, in spite 
of sharp division of opinion, kept for him 
close friendship with many of the choicest 
spirits of his and of our own generation. His 
nature was sweet and sunny, and his face ‘‘ the 
lineaments of Gospel books.”’ 


New York Herald, Aug. 12.—No English 
theologian has made so profound an impres- 
sion upon the religious thought of the nine- 
teenth century. Sixty years ago he was the 
most celebrated merhber of a group of devoted 
young clergymen, who proposed to reform the 
Anglican Church. The process of thoughtat- 
tending these efforts brought Newman forty 
five years ago within the communion of Rome. 
During that long period, almost to the day of 
his death, Newman has been among English- 
men the ablest, the most brilliant, the most 
intrepid champion of the Roman Church. 

The influence of Newman has been felt, not 
alone in the Church which he adopted, but in 
the one which he abandoned. The English 
Church gained new life from the apparently 
fatal blow inflicted by her most brilliant son. 
Newman's example has tended to purify and 
strengthen religious thought in all denomina- 
tions. 

This came from the subtle charm of his in- 
tellect—his blameless, holy life, the splendor 
of his endowments asa scholar, his incompar- 
able skill as a writer. In the death of Cardinal 
Newman England has lost another of her 
illustrious children and the nineteenth cen- 
tury a personality at once dazzling and august. 





GENERAL GRANT’S REMAINS. 

N. Y. Times, Aug. 9.—The Senate yester- 
day adopted Mr. Plumb’s impertinent resolu- 
tion proposing to transfer General Grant’s 
remains to the Arlington Cemetery, with the 
consent of his widow and family, and it goes 
to the House for concurrence. General Grant’s 
remains are provided for at the most appro- 
priate spot on the American Continent, and in 
accordance with his own wishes and those of 
his family, and until there is some indication 
of a change in those wishes it would be be 
coming for Congress to refrain from interfering 
in the matter. 

New Haven Palladium, Aug. 9.—It is proba- 
ble that Congress will approve the removal of 
General Grant’s remains to quiet Arlington 
Cemetery. The Senate has already acted. 
The National Capital is the only suitable rest- 
ing spot for the body of one so identified with 
no one place—but with the Government and 
the Country. 





EXECUTION BY ELECTRICITY. 

Boston Post, Aug. 7.—The law of the State 
of New York which was executed yesterday in 
the case of the murderer Kemmler must be 
adjudged a failure upon this its first trial. The 
manner of killing was adopted on the recom- 
mendation of acommission created for the pur- 
pose of determining the most humane, sure 
and speedy way in which to extinguish life, and 
choice was made of the latest appliances of 





modern invention for that purpose. The con- 
demned man was to suffer the penalty of his 
crime, not in the yard of some county jail, but 
in a distant prison ; he was to be absolutely se- 
cluded from the outside world after sentence, 
with the actual date of his execution unknown ; 
the number of witnesses of the act was closely 
limited, and it was made unlawful to publish 
any account of the execution except the bare 
statement that it was done. 

It is curious to see that at every point this 
experiment, guarded by a law so carefully 
drawn in all its details, has failed to produce 
the results desired. The test should be enough 
to deter others from adopting the system, at 
least until further demonstration is made. 


N. Y. Herald, Aug. 7.—While yesterday's 
experiment failed to produce instantaneous 
death, it does not show that this mode of in- 
flicting the death penalty is nota succcss. The 
failure was due not to the system but tothe bung- 
ling, inefficient way in which the execution was 
managed. The tault was with the doctors and 
the electricians. 

Had the execution been properly and effi- 
ciently managed it would have proved the suc- 
cess of the new system beyond all dispute. An 
electric light concern should not be allowed to 
take advantage of the failure to further its own 
private interests. 


Baltimore American, Aug. 7.—A full con- 
sideration of all the facts leacs unalterably to 
the conclusion that the use of electricity asa 
new method of death is a success in spite of the 
unquestionable bungling that marked the first 
experiment. The instant that the current 
touched him, Kemmler became unconscious. It 
is the unanimous opinion of the doctors pres- 
ent that he did not suffer. The great mistake 
was in not having in charge of the work a pro- 
fessional electrician, with a cool head and a 
thorough knowledge of the dynamo. ‘If that 
had been the case it would never have been 
necessary to have turned on the second cur- 
rent. 


Richmond Times, Aug. 7.—From this ex- 
periment at Auburn yesterday, it would appear 
as if electrocution was as uncertain a means of 
destroying human life without pain, and at one 
blow, as it were, as hanging. 


Hartford Courant, Aug. 7.—Kill the mur- 
derers, if necessary, but spare the English lan- 
guage. ‘‘ Electrocution’’ isa word without a 
shadow of justification in etymology, a crime 
against the art of speech. 


N.Y. Evening Post, Aug. 7.—With the ex- 
ception of Zhe Evening Post, the Commercial 
Advertiser, and the 7ribune, every newspaper 
in this city has published a purely imaginative 
account of Kemmler’s execution, written by 
persons who were not fresent, and who were 
in no manner restrained by the statements of 
persons who were witnesses of it. The cheap 
evening papers did this because they wish to 
sell their ‘‘extras”; but why should the 
morning papers do it? They had ample op- 
portunity to secure accurate and truthful ac- 
counts. 


New Yorker Staats Zeituug, Aug. 7.—As to 
the extent to which the first electric execution 
has met the anticipations of the humanitarians 
and scientists, there is a wide difference of 
opinion, but there is hardly room for doubt 
that the criminal’s end was a painless one. 
The final decision on the merits and defects of 
the electric process must rest with the special- 
ists who were present at the ‘‘ ceremony.” 
The shocking spectacle in the ‘‘ chamber of 
death” must absolutely be shortened, and 
Warden Durston must be taught to modify his 
bonhomie into a demeanor more suited to the 
awful earnestness of the occasion. 
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Current Events. 





Thursday, August 7th. 

The Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections reported a substitute 
for the Election Bill which passed the House July 2...... The Judiciary Re- 
vision Committee at Albany, N. Y., favor the election of General Term 
Justices by the State at large...... The Democratic State Convention of 
North Dakota met at Grand Forks...... T. W. Higginson delivered an ad- 
dress on “ Literature as a Profession,’’ at Chautauqua. 


Popular rejoicing in Buenos Ayres over theelection of Pelligrini tothe 
Presidency....... In the British House of Commons, Sir James Ferguson 
said that arrangements had not been made with the Newfoundland delegates 
in regard to the Fisheries question...... Eyraud, the Paris murderer, at- 
tempted suicide...... The Queensland Cabinet resigns, owing to a lack 
of support in Parliament on its Budget proposals...... 175 deaths from 
cholera in Mecca; in Jeddah the number of deaths average too daily...... 
The Mayor of Limerick and several members of the Limerick Corporation 
expelled from the National League for failing to support a resolution of 
confidence in Mr, Dillon. 

Friday, August 8th. 

The Senate agreed toa resolution offered by Mr. Plumb, for the removal 
of the body of General Grant to Arlington National Cemetery...... The 
President approved the * Original Package Bill.’’...... Strike of the Knights 
of Labor on the New York Central and Hudson River R. R.; engineers, 
firemen, brakemen, freight hands, and switchmen stop work, suspending 
all traffic...... The Anti-Lottery Democratic Convention, at New Orleans, 
issued an address denouncing the lottery and demanding Congressional 
action in reference to it. 


Heligoland formally surrendered by Great Britain to Germany..... Em 
peror William sails trom England for Heligoland ..... A new Cabinet formed 
in Queensland; Mr. Griffiths is Prime Minister...... Mr. Powell, Editor of 


The Midland Tribune, Dublin, sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
publishing a boycott resolution. 
Saturday, August 9th. 

President Harrison received on board the United States Cruiser Baltimore, 
with naval honors, as titular Admiral of the United States Navy...... The 
Farmers’ Alliance at Baton Rouge, La., denounce the Lottery...... Great 
annoyance and suffering caused by the strike on the New York Central R. 
rR The Inter-denominational Bible Congress at Long Branch. 


Twenty Nihilists arrested at the foot of Mont Blanc where Nihilistic 
meetings have been held...... The Congo State annexes the Kingdom ot 
Monatagamoo, a vast territory lying south of the present frontier of the 
Congo State, and extending toward the Zambesi River. 

Sunday, August 1oth. 

The parishoners of the Church of the Epiphany meet in Chickering Hall, 
N.Y. City, and present Dr. Burtsell with $5,000...... The great strike on 
the New York Central and Hudson River R.R., continues; incoming trains 
delayed; no freight moved; all the Brotherhood men on the Hudson Divis- 
ion jointhe striking Knights of Labor...... John Boyle O’Reilly dies in 
Boston from an overdose of a narcotic, 


In Brussels, 40.000 persons take part in a Socialist demonstration in favor 


of universal suffrage....,. Emperor William arrives at Heligoland, and takes 
possession of the Island...... The Empress of Germany gave a reception to 
the members of the International Medical Congress...... At Jeddah 126 


deaths from cholera, at Mecca 108. 
Monday, August 11th. 

In the Senate, Mr. Edmunds submitted a resolution limiting all debate on 
the Tariff Bill to one five-minute speech from each Senator on each Amend- 
ment... Meeting of colored men at Grand Army Hall, Washington, endorse 
the Federal Election Bill......The President and thousands of Grand Army 
men arrive in Boston...... The first State conventions of the Democrats and 
Republicans of Wyoming were held at Cheyenne; the Democrats nominated 
Geo. W. Baxter of Cheyenne for Governor; the Republicans nominated 
Francis E. Warren. 


Cardinal Newman died at the age of 89 years...... Emperor William ar- 
rived in Berlin...... The British Government informed Cardinal Rampolla, 
Papal Secretary of State, that it is impossible for England to receive a 
Papa! envoy or tosend a Minister to the Vatican. 

Tuesday, Aug. 12th. 

In the Senate, Mr. Quay introduced an amendment to the rules providing 
for a postponement of the consideration of the Federal Election Bill...... 
The House Anti-Lottery Bill favorably reported to the Senate......En- 
campment of the G. A. R. in Boston; 40,000 veterans reviewed by the Presi- 
dent...... The Delaware Democratic Convention nominated Robert J. Rey. 
nolds for Governor...... The Governor of Minnesota orders out the militia 
to quell the riotous striking lumbermen. 


A mob attacked the house of ex-President Celman in Buenos Ayres, and 

threatened to burn it. Archbishop Corrigan, of N. Y., is in Paris. 
Wednesday, Aug. 13th. 

Senator Blair reported favorable from the Committee on Education and 
Labor a joint resolution proposing an Amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit forever the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic liquors used as 
beverages...... Col. Wheelock G. Veazey, of Vermont, elected Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic...... The White Star steamship 
Teutonic arrives; 5 days, 19 hours and 5 minutes; the quickest passage ever 
made...... The California Revublican Convention nominate Col. Henry S. 
Markham for Governor...... Connecticut Prohibition Convention at Hart- 
ford. 














